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THE LAND UNION 
REPORT 


COMMITTEE of the Land Union has for some 
time been employed in ascertaining the exact 
condition of agriculture at the present time and 
has issued its conclusions in a report which fills 

seventeen pages of large quarto. Itis avery depressing docu- 
ment, and, if the statements in it can be supported, they show 
that the position of husbandry never before was so difficult 
in this country as it is now. This is largely owing to a 
slump in prices, which has affected nearly all the products 
of the English farm fields. Wheat, which was sold for the 
week ending December, 1920, at 86s. gd. per quarter, 
had fallen to 45s. 3d. per quarter in the corresponding week 
of 1921, a drop of 41s. 6d. per quarter. Barley has fallen 
in corresponding proportion, and oats from 42s. gd. to 
28s. 4d. With that is given a corresponding fall in the 
price of livestock. Many graziers have lost from {10 
to {15 per head on bullocks after keeping them for six 
months ; while sheep have shown a loss of £2 to £3 per 
head. In 1920 the higher grades of wool had risen to 
3s. and 4s. per pound, but in 1921 there was a drop to about 
Is., or an average decline of between 2s. and 3s. a pound. 
This means a difference of 12s. to 16s. in the value of 
each sheep. It is well within the mark to say that the drop 
in agricultural prices has not been less than 50 per cent. 
in some cases, and very much more in others. 
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Such a state of things threatens the farmer with 
bankruptcy and has forced him to economise on labour, 
From the accounts of a large light-land farmer in East 
Anglia the following figures are extracted, and they show to 
what causes -unemployment in the rural districts is due at 
the present moment. The weekly wage bill in 1914 was {73, 
It had risen in 1922 to £103, making a difference of {30, 
but the sum of £103 was paid for 26 men and boys fewer 
in 1922 thanin 1914. ‘Thus, though the individual labourer 
has gained, labour has lost, as this reduction of staff is a direct 
consequence of the situation just described. Except on 
very good land, the corn crop will not pay for the labour 
employed in growing and harvesting it. In regard to the 
price of meat the situation is just as bad. The farmers 
are now growing corn at a loss to provide straw for bedding 
down their stock and are fattening stock at a loss to provide 
manure for the corn crop. On page 17 of the report 
there is printed a table to show the fall in the middle 
prices of the ruling wholesale prices of first quality meats 
at per stone of 8lb. ‘To-day English beef long-sides cost 
7s. 2d., against 11s. 11d. the same day a year ago and 
4s. 2d. in 1913. The comparison for the same dates 
in Scotch long-sides is 8s., 12s. 8d. and 4s. 6d. We need 
not go over the mutton and pork figures, which show a 
similar result. Imported beef, mutton and pork have 
experienced a greater fall in proportion. The figures for 
Argentine chilled hind-quarters are 4s. 2d. to-day, 8s. the 
same day a year ago and 3s. the same day in 1913; 
Australian frozen hind-quarters, 3s. 2d., 6s. 10d., 2s. 4d.; 
Dutch mutton, 7s. 2d., 14s. 8d., and no return in 1913. 
These are simply figures, but they are indicative of the state 
of the market and amply substantiate the conclusion of the 
writer of the report. Other expenses have increased in pro- 
portion, such as cost of upkeep, rates and taxes, highway 
rates, licence duty, education, railway charges and so on. 

It is impossible to contest the validity of the report, 
but at the same time it may be useful to enquire how far 
this state of things is a passing phase, and how far it is a 
permanent feature. ‘The fall in prices is a very exceptional 
phenomenon. It is not due to any of the causes usually 
associated with occurrences of the same:kind. It is not 
the result of bumper crops all over the world or of too much 
competition, but is caused by a general impoverishment. 
We see in some countries that this impoverishment has 
led to the most disastrous results—plague, famine, starva- 
tion. You have a great empire like Russia unable to feed 
its population, so that, instead of exporting food to the 
countries of Europe, it is crying for help. The most tragic 
circumstance of the hour is that those who a few years 
ago were helping to feed the rest of Europe are now dying 
from starvation. Austria is now very little better off. 
A few rich are living in utmost extravagance. Millions 
of poor are in extreme want. It may be expected that 
producing countries—Canada, the United States and so on 
—will curtail their production next year. The extra- 
ordinary stories current of huge quantities of grain being 
burnt rather than sold abroad at prices which would ruin 
the market may to some extent be exaggerated, but they 
point to a real fact, namely, that the war rate of production 
continued after the ceasing of hostilities has not found a 
market, the reason being, not that there are not enough 
hungry mouths, but that no country has the wherew ‘thal 
to buy. The Farmers’ Union may take a woeful kind of 
comfort from this. It accounts for the drop in ;rice, 
but also gives ground for the expectation that these prices 
will gradually recover as the nations begin to regain their 
normal position. It would be a thousand pities if the farmers 
lost heart and laid the ground down to grass, or let :t go 
half out of cultivation. They may look forward to a ‘ime 
at a no distant date when prices will once again soar far 
above what they are at present, and those who have iheir 
land in good trim, ready to take advantage of it, will be the 
fortunate few. There has never been a prolonged Ps eriod 
of low prices after a war, and the war that is closed, being 
the largest, will demand ‘the longest time for the recovery 
of the belligerents. 





*,* Particulars and conditions of sale of estates and catalogues of 
furniture should be sent as soon as possible to COUNTRY LiFE, and followed 
in due course hy a prombdt notification of the results of ihe various sales. 
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RINCE ARTHUR,” as “ Toby” used to call 
Mr. Balfour when he did the “ Essence of Parlia- 
ment ” in Punch and all was young, has returned 
from Washington, looking radiant as well he may, 
for he has played a man’s part in a great work. To the 
other members of the Conference he was a wonder, for, 
unlike his countrymen, they were not familiar with his 
origin and the traditions of statecraft that were his most 
precious inheritance. It was said that no country save 
England could have produced his like, and it is doubtful 
if the speaker realised the full truth of what he said. To 
his making went first the blood of the Cecils, in whom a 
genius for statesmanship is inherent. In training he 
lacked none of those advantages which England so fully 
supplies. Eton and Cambridge are far more than educational 
institutions. ‘They are places of assembly for the golden 
youth preparing to rule and lead. Afterwards he sat at the 
feet of Gamaliel, otherwise the late Earl of Salisbury. 
Experience of the most difficult, the most responsible 
posts crowned the edifice, so that the Americans discovered 
a Mr. Balfour rich with accumulated knowledge, full of the 
wisdom that comes from a lifetime of affairs. 


= 


THE Board of Trade returns for January are encouraging. 

They show that trade continues to improve, as it 
has done since July. The exports for January exceeded 
those for December by 3,772,199. That is the 
highest since March of last year. It is a healthy sign 
that the increase arises from articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured, for which the total amounts to £51,824,083, 
as against {47,363,713 in December. As imports have 
fallen by 8? millions, the adverse balance of trade, leaving 
out the movements of coin and bullion, was only 4? million 
pounds, against 14} million pounds in 1921. ‘These 
figures go to show that at last a reconstruction of trade 
is beginning in the right direction. 


[ N the newspapers there has appeared lately a depress- 

ingly long list of the Northamptonshire country houses 
that have been closed. This comes a propos of the statement 
of Mr. G. C. W. Fitzwilliam that he may have to close 
Milton Hall, near Peterborough, Northamptonshire, on 
account of the heavy taxation. Althorp Park has already 
been closed by the Lord-Lieutenant, Earl Spencer. The 
contents of Wakefield Lawn have been sold by the Duke 
of Grafton and the place itself closed. Fawsley Park has 
not had a tenant since Lady Knightley died .and its 
valuable treasures were disposed of. Cottesbrooke Hall has 
been given up by Captain R. B. Brassey, and Castle 
Ashby, of which our readers will remember the beautiful 
pictures we published, is closed during the Marquess 
of Nor:hampton’s honeymoon in the Far East, and it is 
said that on his return he will live at his beautiful Warwick- 
shire seat, Compton Wynyates. Since the death of Lady 
Wantage, Overstone has been dismantled and all attempts 
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to sell it have failed. It is to be feared that all this is but 
symptomatic of a change coming over rural England. 
There are very few indeed who can meet the immense 
taxation now levied and at the same time maintain the 
splendour of those country houses which for so long have 
been the glory of rural England. 


HE other day Sir Arthur Keith made some interesting 
observations about what men will be in the future. 
He confined himself, of course, to physical characteristics. 
The changes he has noted are in the shape of the head, 
which is longer; the jaw, which is narrower; the leg- 
bones and the teeth. He sees no change in the structure 
or size of the brain, and he does not think that it is possible 
that the race should develop into the big-headed, puny- 
bodied type given in the picture of future man drawn by 
Mr. H. G. Wells. His point is that the natural emotions 
of man are not intellectual. He does not live for the 
pleasure of making mathematical calculations, but for 
good food and good drink and those things which we 
know generally as the pleasures of life. If his brain 
developed at the expense of the rest of the body, it would 
end in suicide, not of the individual, but of the race, as 
procreation would cease. Nor does he think that the 
human form will be modified by any conscious attempt 
on the part of man. He has noticed that big, burly men 
marry small, delicately-moulded women, and that women 
of this type have big, virile sons. Nature works out her 
plan without reference to the artifices of man. 


ENNUI. 
His duck-weed eyes 
Stare as from stagnant skies, 
His mottled lips, sodden, mute, 
Like a ponderous newt 
Creep 
Into speech. 
His ears, two moist deaf shells, 
Drip into earthy wells, 
And dank and weedy hair 
Caps with a dull despair 
His round, drenched head. 


ANNE F. Brown. 


MR. JUSTICE DARLING made some pointed comments 

last week on the way in which different Courts of Law 
overlap one another. He referred to the Hay poisoning 
case. In it, a man was charged with murder, but when 
that was done, Sir Charles Darling argued that the inquest 
was practically over. A man is not tried for his life before 
the coroner, but before a criminal court. Yet the coroner 
went on taking evidence that would all have to be repeated 
when the prisoner was brought up under a different juris- 
diction. Sir Charles did not suggest that the coroner, 
personally, was in any way to blame. He was following the 
routine set out for him to follow, but the result is a duplica- 
tion for which there is no need at all. ‘The business of a 
coroner, when he holds an inquest, is to find out the cause 
of death. ‘The moment that he discovers that it is murder 
and in this case a specified man was charged with that 
murder—he should be able to record the fact without further 
ado. Instead, the time of his court and the money of the 
ratepayers are wasted in taking evidence which has all to 
be gone over again. Sir Charles Darling would perform 
a service to the community if he would continue this crusade 
against what is superfluous and unnecessary in legal 
procedure. 


N the Morning Post of Monday there is a paragraph 
recording the nicknames of each of the six Irish 
regiments to be disbanded. ‘These nicknames were given 
for some “ derring-do” or other striking achievement. 
The Royal Irish Regiment is known as “ The Namurs,” 
for the gallantry with which it stormed the Castle of Namur 
in 1695. ‘The “‘ Faugh-a-Ballagh Boys ” from “ Fag-an- 
Beolach,” or “ Clear-the-way,” is the name given to the 
1st Battalion Royal Irish Fusiliers, who had used this as a war 
cry. ‘‘ Blayney’s Bloodhounds ” is the name earned by the 
2nd Battalion, from the name of a former colonel and his skill 
in tracking Irish rebels. The Leinsters are called ‘‘ The 
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Brassheads,” because the Indian sun made little impression 
on them. The Munster Fusiliers are called ‘‘ The Dirty 
Shirts ” in memory of the fight in shirt sleeves at Delhi in 
1857, while the 2nd Battalion Dublin Fusiliers are called 
“The Old Toughs ” on account of their service in India. 
The 88th or Connaught Rangers General Picton called 
“The Devil’s Own,” for their dash and bravery. 


] T is not our custom to deal in Country Lire with the 

drama. But in cases of exceptional interest, such as 
the coming revival of Philip Massinger’s “‘ Great Duke 
of Florence ” in Middle Temple Hall, we feel justified in 
drawing our readers’ attention to their opportunity of making, 
or renewing, some good acquaintances. First, there is the 
Hall, with its splendid Jacobean screen and hammer-beam 
roof, which we have several times illustrated in COUNTRY 
Lire. Then Massinger himself, the last of the Shake- 
spearean dramatists, who, though he enjoyed a wide popu- 
larity in the first ten years of Charles I’s reign, has for two 
centuries been passed over, not even the Phoenix Society 
having hitherto produced any of his work—possibly owing 
to the purity of his morals. ‘The actual play is the most 
charming comedy he ever wrote, and, enlivened by the 
presence of Miss Kathleen Nesbitt as Fiorinda, Duchess 
of Urbin, and the whole in a setting inspired by Fra Angelico 
and Ghirlandajo, we look forward to the production with 
pleasurable anticipation. A newly discovered masque by 
Thomas Campion and incidental music by Bird are the 
outstanding musical features. ‘The amateur players who 
are organising it delighted us last year with “‘ Ralph Roister 
Doister,” at Westminster, and are devoting the proceeds 
to the Inns of Court Mission. ‘Tickets are obtainable 
at Messrs. Lacon and Ollier’s, the performances being on 
February 23rd, 24th and 25th. 


O the average citizen of the Empire who, at the present 
moment, is not in sympathy with political attack and 
defence, the first debate on the Geddes economy proposals 
was not at all satisfactory. There was too much of the cut 
and thrust, parry and retort about it. He wants to understand 
clearly the amount of money which is available for carrying on 
the business of the country. On that figure everything 
depends. The country is just like an ordinary man with a 
fixed income who has to adjust his expenditure to it. The 
proposals of the Geddes Committee and those of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer could be far more effectively dealt with 
in detail than in bulk. It would be a great advantage if the 
House of Commons could forget its rivalries and ambitions 
and turn itself into a committee bent on getting at the root 
of the matter without any reference to personalities whatever. 
Mr. Asquith made his attack far too much in the style of a 
leader anxious to score, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
did not cut any different figure. In consequence, little 
was said to get the country nearer to the bone and heart 
of the matter. ‘The only real impression left on one’s mind 
was that of the immense difficulty of the position. Failing 
trade, dwindling revenue and a huge debt combine to make 
a strain upon income and a necessity for rigid economy. 
The situation is so serious as to make mere controversy 
very much out of place. 


T is interesting to observe how persistent is the tradition 
of success in some particular branch of sport in par- 
ticular Colleges. In the ’eighties Jesus held a proud 
position in Cambridge rowing. Year after year for some 
ten years the red and black colours waved at the head of the 
river. At last they fell, and the College became for a while 
almost invincible at cricket and football through two mighty 
athletes, S. M. J. Woods and the late Gregor MacGregor, 
but on the river then came the long reign of Trinity Hall. 
To-day Jesus has regained its old position. It is not 
only head of the river in the May races, but also in the Lents, 
a fact which shows that rowing enthusiasm permeates the 
College and that there are young oarsmen coming on to 
take the places of those who go down. While Jesus was 
keeping its place King’s, which is not, as a rule, a great 
rowing College, made a remarkable record. ‘There were 
three King’s boats and each one made a bump on four 
nights running. There would seem here to be materials 
for a bump supper on an heroic scale 
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[Tt has sometimes been said that contests between two 
nations in any form of sport do more harm than good, 
since they seem fated to lead to bickerings and misuncer- 
standing. There is a good deal to be said for this view, 
and we have now a fresh illustration in the unfortunate 
difference between the French Football Federation ang 
our own Football Association. ‘The French body i:ave 
apparently decided, or at any rate threatened, to scratch 
the match against England on Shrove Tuesday beca:se 
the English team chosen is a mixed one of amateurs aiid 
professionals. It is to be hoped that a little give and 
take may put the matter right, since the English 
authorities appear to have been under the impression 
that France desired to play against a mixed team. 
this country, far from objecting to amateurs playing 
against professionals, we have always thought it. a good 
thing for both parties. If the French think otherwise 
we shall probably deem them wrong ; but, when there are 
sO many serious questions to decide, this would indeed 
be a trivial one over which to misunderstand one another 


THE SILENT POOL. 
There are no birds about the Silent Pool, 
Scarcely the sun can reach its waters grey, 
Where dim, uneasy trout 
Move wearily about 
In a dull twilight which is never day. 


No smallest leaf moves in the stagnant air ; 
So palpable is Silence in the place, 

You almost see her sit 

With heavy eyes unlit 

And mute immovable face. 


And the strange tales the village cronies tell 

Of a drowned maid and royal, wanton youth, 

That seemed of gossamer spun 

Out in the breeze and the sun, 

Are suddenly fraught with horror and with truth. 
Rose FYLEMAN. 


M R. J. C. SQUIRE has had some adventures in Scotland 

that make most amusing reading. He was on a short 
lecturing tour, according to his own statement, and was 
announced to speak at Dundee on Poetry. The Customs 
and Excise authorities at Dundee appear to have a dim 
understanding of what Poetry is, but they judged it to be 
an entertainment that would consist largely of recitation 
and should come under the entertainment tax. The Secre- 
tary of the English Association solemnly replied that it 
was certain no one would derive any entertainment whatever 
from anything that Mr. Squire would say but the officials 
at Dundee remained very suspicious of Poetry. They 
wrote back about the tax and asked for more information. 
In the end a licence was granted exempting the lecture 
from the tax on the condition that there were ‘‘ no extraneous 
attractions ” and that all quotations should be “strictly 
subordinate to and illustrative of the lecture.” It was all 
very-hard on Mr. J. C. Squire, who was obliged to confess 
that the only person in the slightest degree entertained by 
the lectures was himself. He must now have in mind some 
impressions of Scotland that might be woven into pleasant 


“ copy.” 


R. HARVEY, the American Ambassador, gave ‘he 
General Benefit and Benevolent Institution of che 
National Advertising Society on Monday night s me 
charming reminiscences of his early experiénces «nd 
training as a journalist. If he did not “ lisp in numbers for 
the numbers came,” he did something equally extraordinary 
when he showed his bent by getting up a toy newspaper 
at the age of fifteen. His next adventure was almosi as 
precocious as the other, because .a year after he became 
associate editor and publisher of a weekly newspaper. 
The other editor went on a continuous holiday, and one 
can well understand the joyous energy with which the boy 
set about editing, reporting, printing and publishing the 


_ paper of which he had done all the work. Nor was the 


little play without a happy ending, as after a few months 
the owner paid somebody to take it away. 
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BALFOUR AT WASHINGTON 
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By THE Ricut Hon. Lorp RIDDELL. 


R. A. J. BALFOUR needs no introduction. He 

is one of the greatest living Englishmen and one of 

the few outstanding figures of the world. His achieve- 

ments at the Washington Conference, where our 

frontispiece was taken, have added fresh lustre to 
his great reputation. ‘The Americans have been captivated by 
his charm and gracious bearing, and astonished by the endless 
knowledge and unfailing tact which enable him on the shortest 
notice to say always the right thing in the right way. The 
chief text of the section of the American Press which is unfavour- 
able to England is that Mr. Balfour’s great ability and wide 
‘xperience of international affairs have made it impossible 
ior any ordinary mortal to cope with him and that, as a result, 
‘ie has “‘ put it across”? America—to use a colloquial expression 
which is very much in favour at Washington just now, where 
someone is always said to have “ put it across ” someone else. 
There is no truth in these allegations against Mr. Balfour, 
lattering as they are. His natural straightforwardness charmed 
ir. Hughes, Baron Kato and his other colleagues at the 
Sonference. 

Mr. Balfour started public life when he was _twenty- 
three—fifty years ago—and sometimes says that he was 
prouder of the small room appropriated to him at the 
Foreign Office, where he began his official life as one of Lord 
jalisbury’s secretaries, than he has been of anything since. 
At that time he was a tall and slender young man about whose 
nealth his friends were solicitous. Their apprehensions were 
lissipated when he became Chief Secretary for Ireland, 1887-91. 
it was a post of danger and difficulty that had severely tried 
the health of such men as Mr. W. E. Forster and Sir George 
I'revelyan, but what had unnerved them only strengthened 
and stimulated Mr. Balfour. His reputation thus established 
continued to grow, and he became Prime Minister in 1902, and 
held the office till 1905. 

Duty is always the first word with him, and_ since 
the commencement of the war he has willingly served 
in any capacity in which it was thought he might be of use. 
Shortly after the war started Lord Fisher remarked, “ Wars 
are always carried on by one man. I am not sure whether this 
war will be carried on by Arthur Balfour or~Lloyd George, 
but you will see that one of them will carry it through.” ‘The 
prophecy proved correct. Mr. Balfour was not the one upon 
whom the burden fell, but he did much to secure victory. In 
the darkest days his favourite saying was, ““ We know and appre- 
ciate our own difficulties, but we do not know and appreciate 
those of the enemy.”’ Recent German revelations have shown 
how sagacious was this observation. Mr. Balfour is a philosopher 
and has written many books on metaphysics. His most important 
contribution to literature is ‘‘ The Foundations of Belief,” first 
published in 1895, and in 1go1 issued in a cheap edition. 

He is a subtle and dexterous controversialist. Indeed, 
his close friend, the late Alfred Lyttelton, once said that he 
could imagine no intellectual dilemma from which Arthur 


Balfour could not emerge in triumph. Those who saw him 
at Washington, replying to a fusillade of questions from two 
hundred journalists, were able to appreciate the acuteness of 
this observation. Mr. Balfour has a real love of science. He 
delights in new scientific discoveries and inventions, and has 
the gift, rare with politicians, of being able to understand 
technical works on scientific subjects. Before going to America 
he was staying at the same house as a scientific man who showed 
him a rather abstruse new book on his own special subject. 
Mr. Balfour asked for the loan of it for the night. In the 
morning he discussed it with the lender, who confided to a 
friend that “A. J. B.” had absorbed the contents at a greater 
speed than he himself had done. 

He is a bachelor, but with many nephews and nieces whom 
he regards and treats as his children. His nephew, Captain 
Oswald C. Balfour, who was badly wounded in the war and who 
is on the staff of the Governor-General of Canada, is the son 
of his youngest brother, the late Eustace Balfour, architect 
and Colonel of the London Scottish. Captain Balfour some- 
what resembles his uncle in appearance, and his voice and 
manner are distinctly Balfourian. Americans are much im- 
pressed by the fact that the Balfour family have taken a leading 
part in English public life since the days of Queen Elizabeth. 
An American paper said recently, “‘ England is the only country 
that could produce a man like Arthur Balfour,” and while listen- 
ing to Mr. Balfour’s speeches at the Conference the British 
contingent all recognised the truth of this remark, and felt 
proud that Mr. Balfour should be an Englishman—we should 
say Scotchman. 

After the 1906 Election—when Mr. Balfour lost his seat 
in Manchester and had to seek refuge in the City of London 
—when the Conservative Party returned to Westminster deci- 
mated and dejected, the Labour Members, who for the first 
time figured as a large item in Parliamentary life, were disposed 
to regard him as an archaic relic of the past, who had owed 
his position in no small degree to hereditary influences. 
After they had heard him speak two or three times, they cecog- 
nised that here was a type of Englishman previously only met 
by them in books—a great gentleman, of the highest capacity 
and with remarkable powers of personal attraction. ‘They soon 
fell under his sway. “They did not agree with him on most 
occasions, but appreciated the value and originality of his con- 
tributions to Parliamentary discussion. As one of them re- 
marked, “‘ We see that the country cannot get on without men 
of this type. They may sometimes be brakes on the wheel— 
they may sometimes be reactionary—but the point is that they 
have got brains and the experience which comes from genera- 
tions of public service. Britain is not what we would like it to 
be; it is not what we think it might have been, but one never 
knows, and as ore listens to A. J. Balfour one cannot but recog- 
nise the part that he and those like him have had in building up 
this vast Empire, and in creating the foreign trade out of which 
the inhabitants of these small islands get their living.” 








AGRICULTURE AND THE AXE 


(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 


T happened by odd chance that the Report of the Geddes 
Committee was laid before Parliament on February roth, 
in time for reference to be made to it by Mr. F. D. Acland 
in the Agriculturalamendment to the Address, so his speech 
was the first comment in the House of Commons on the 

Committee’s Report. 

Tt is natural that each interest that comes under criticism 
should argue for the importance of its own work and suggest 
that true economy should look in other directions, but in agri- 
culture a few essentials cannot safely be disregarded. The first 
proposal for reducing the expenditure of the Ministry cf Agri- 
culture and Fisheries is that administration, which means in 
effect the salaries of officials, shall be reduced by £100,000. 
Provided that the regular services are maintained, there need be 
no objection to that “ cut.” 

Mr. Acland was very critical of the Geddes recommendation 
that there should be a heavy cut in the expenditure on improve- 
ment of livestock. This means, infer alia, the total scrapping 


of the light horse breeding scheme. To withdraw all financial 
assistance from the Milk Recording Societies would not be a 
large saving on expenditure for which we get our money’s worth. 
These societies are not wealthy organisations, but include many 
small farmers whose output of milk is being steadily increased 
by the scheme managed under the control and inspection of the 
Ministry. They seek to develop an increase of milk per cow. 
If Government aid is now withdrawn, a very valuable piece of 
educational work is bound to fade away. The small farmers 
who belong to the societies could not, in present conditions, 
finance the scheme entirely, though already they contribute a 
good deal. 

As neither the light horse breeding nor the milk 
recording schemes could be shut down for the coming year 
owing to all the arrangements having been made, a fact specifically 
recognised by the Committee, the amount struck out of the 
Ministry’s estimates under these heads will have to be found 
by the scrapping of other services. As Mr. Acland pointed out, 
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the Committee’s arithmetic is rather bewildering. The next 
cut proposed is on agricultural education and research. Mr. 
Acland reminded the House of Commons that when the corn 
subsidies were withdrawn a definite bargain was struck with 
the farmers. They accepted a much reduced amount, which was 
paid in January last in respect of their corn acreage, but they 
stipulated that {1,000,000 should’ be devoted to education and 
research over and above the amount which the Ministry was already 
spending. If this capital sum is to go as well as about {60,000 
already being spent annually, research will practically cease. 

The third main recommendation of the Committee is that 
the capital expenditure on land settlement for ex-Service men 
should be reduced from the amount provided in the Act, viz., 
£20,000,000 to £17,000,000, and that further acquisition of land 
shall be restricted as far as possible to those cases where holdings 
can be provided on an economic basis. The reduction in capital 
expenditure means, of course, that many approved applicants 
who have been promised holdings will have to go without. <A 
slowing down of settlement is probably a good thing. Access 
to the land can well be made a little more difficult in order to 
discourage men who have not fully realised what an adventure 
the running of a small holding must be in times of depression. 
But where a County Council is satisfied that an approved applicant 
has the capital and the experience to become a successful small- 
holder the pledge to him should be kept. There are other 
recommendations for smaller economies. The Committee 
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wants to cut. the Ministry’s expenditure by a total sum of 
£327,000 during the coming year. 

So far we have given the figures for England and Wales; 
but the Scottish Board of Agriculture will fare still worse if the 
Committee has its way. They propose to make a reduction, 
which is proportionately far greater than in England, by knocking 
off £80,000. 

Forestry is to suffer even more than agriculture. Here 
the proposal is for an absolutely clean cut. The Committee 
proposed to discontinue afforestation by the State altogethc;, 
to take away from the Commissioners the power to spend 
£275,000 which was contemplated for the coming year, and to 
cancel the whole of the unspent balance of capital expenditure 
authorised under the Forestry Act. There is a good deal c! 
cogency in their argument, which is based on the fact that 
expenditure now made cannot achieve its full fruition in less than 
eighty years, but it is the essence of forestry work that the 
investment is made for posterity; there are no quick return; 
to be secured. Owners under the present burden of taxation 
cannot be expected to spare money for which they cannot hope 
to receive a return in less than half a century. 

It is obvious, however, that if the coming year’s Budget is 
to be balanced, many most desirable and even remunerative 
schemes of development must go overboard, and we can 
only plead that the agriculturist shall not be too deeply 
discouraged, and particularly that research shall not be scrapped. 





A GREAT SHOW OF SPORTING DOGS 


CRUFT’S BEATS 


ALL RECORDS. 


By A. CROxTON SMITH. 


NE finds it difficult to avoid speaking in super- 
latives of Cruft’s Dog Show at the Royal Agricultural 
Hall last week, because it was the best thing of the 
kind that had ever been done. Last year people 
were saying that it would be years before dog breeding 
recovered from the effects of the war—that, what with high 
expenses and lower incomes, exhibitors would be compelled 
to curtail their activities, and so on in every imaginable note 
of pessimism. ‘The ever-lengthening list of registrations 
recorded every month in the official organ of the Kennel Club 





was brushed aside as of no account. Then, much to the surprise 
of the despondent ones, the National Terrier Club set up a record 
a few weeks ago, which Mr. Cruft has supplemented with the 
biggest show that has ever been held. In the happy pre-war 
days entries have been known to exceed the. four thousand 
mark by about a couple of hundred, but last week they amounted 
nearly to 4,600, and came from every part of the kingdom. 
A few breeds were weak, as they always are, but taking the 
show as a whole I can never remember seeing such well filled 
classes. The attendance of the general public, too, was on 
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THE KING’S' PRIZE WINNING LABRADORS. 
Wolferton Dan, Wolferton Ben and Wolferton Titus. 
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a corresponding scale. One knowledgable lady, acting as guide to 
a friend, came to a pause before the pen in which Major J. Bell 
Murray’s Afghan hounds were reclining in all their native dignity, 
completely oblivious of their unwonted surroundings. “ Those, my 
dear,” said she, “are the Alsatian Wolf Dogs which are so 
fashionable now. You can tell them by their ears.” I was not 
by to hear her description of the Simon Pures when she reached 
them. Probably she thought they were Pekingese. Some years 
have passed since any of these interesting hounds were exhibited, 
and by lucky chance we also had a sight of a Gazelle Hound, 
entered by Mrs. G. M. Lance, whose husband has coursed with 
them in Syria. He was black and tan in colour, and I fancy 
somewhat more robustly built than those charming _biscuit-coloured 
dogs which the Hon. Florence Amherst used to breed. I have 
not heard if Miss Amherst still has her strain, but I am_ hopeful 
that it may be so, as I saw a brace in Victoria Street a few 
weeks ago. 

After the Alsatian Wolf Dogs, the sporting varieties contributed a 
considerable proportion of the exhibits, spaniels numbering over three 
hundred, with Cockers, of course, the most numerous. There 
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FDOG : GODA VON SIMPLON. 


Winner of four first prizes and championship. 





ST. BERNARDS: ST. GREGORY PEARL AND CH. MURIEL PEARL. 
Winners of four firsts and four special prizes and brace and both championships. 


Mrs. Ralph Fytche had a memorable day, winning both the 
challenge certificates with Fulmer Ben and Fulmer Gleam, as 
well as being first in another open class with Fulmer Kaffir. 
Clumbers were fewer—they always are—but they made 
interesting classes, in which the chief winners were Mr. A. H. 
Ogle’s Fulmer Prince and Jennie McCaura. Sir Hugo 
FitzHerbert had a useful lot of springers to judge, the best dog 
being the Duke of Hamilton and Brandon’s Flint of Avendale. 
Here we have a dual purpose kennel; witness the success of 
the Avendale spaniels at recent field trials. 

The Duke of Grafton took on a formidable task in con- 
senting to judge the Labradors, which were a remarkably fine 
collection. It was a pleasure to see the King’s workmanlike 
Wolferton Dan at the head of two exceptionally large classes. 
He has a lot of style about him, as may be expected from a son 
of Banchory Don and Wolferton Jet, the latter being the 
beautiful bitch which won for His Majesty in 1916. The two 
other Sandringham representatives were not so successful. 
Mrs. Quintin Dick was awarded the dog challenge certificate 
through her Field Trial Champion, Banchory Bolo, and Lord 
Ludlow won the corresponding honour for bitches with 
Balcombe Countess. Major Harding Cox told me the flat- 
coated retrievers that came before him were a distinct improve- 
ment on those exhibited lately. He was more than pleased 
with the all-round quality. The leaders in the open classes 
were Mr. H. Reginald Cooke’s Jock of Riverside and Mrs. 
Prentice’s Lambourne Light. The golden or yellow retrievers 
were equally satisfactory, one of the junior classes containing 





twenty-nine competitors. Mr. 
R. Hermon’s Ch. Balcombe 
Boy, bred by Viscount 
Harcourt, and Mrs. Charles- 
worth’s Noranby Daydawn 
were the champions, the latter 
a daughter of Balcombe Boy. 
Pointers and setters, especially 
the red-coated Irishmen, carried 
on the story. The date of 
Cruft’s happens to suit shooting 
dogs ‘admirably, and I think 
countrymen have an affection 
for the dingy old Agricultural 
Hall, with all its drawbacks. 

As a novelty we had classes 
for the Kerry Blue ‘Terriers, 
which are being talked about 
so much in the Irish Free 
State. They are too heavy for 
underground work, weighing 
up to 35lb. for dogs, but they 
have the appearance of being 
hard-bitten customers who 
would stand no nonsense. In 
a year or two we should get 
more uniformity of character. 
In appraising the merits of 
Border terriers we must rid 
our minds of all preconccived 
notions. They look very 
small, with a weight limit 
of 1s5lb., and skulls are 
broade: in proportion and jaws 
shorter than we have on 





BLOODHOUND: CH. LEDBURN BINNACLE, 
Championship, first and special prizes. 
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other varieties, but what of 
that? Their credentials for 
courage are indisputable, and 
without them sport in the 
rough fells would be greatly 
handicapped. One always 
seems to be on the spot when 
a fox goes to ground. That 
they will tackle, and some- 
times kill, an animal several 
pounds heavier than them- 
selves is recommendation 
enough for anybody. A good 
many go to ground every year 
and never return home again. 
Mr. T. Hamilton-Adams’ Ivo 
Rarebit and Mrs. G. Sordy’s 
Titlington Tatler were the 
leaders last week. The 
Marchioness of Cambridge was 
second and third in_ the 
mixed puppy class with Shotton 
Rusty and Shotton Rogue. 
Mr. F. G. Kellaway, the Postmaster-General, who was 
present, had his Sealyham, Elmstead Tony, placed reserve in 
strong classes. The champions were Mrs. Pacey’s Wolvey 
Joker and Lord Dewar’s Portfield Primula. Smooth fox terriers 
are regaining the position held by them a few years ago, and it 
was like old times to have them outnumbering the wires. 
Messrs. Howard and Hill’s Adonis, a stylish terrier all through, 
won in dogs; and in bitches the chief was Mr. Francis 
Redmond’s Dusky Flyer, a worthy daughter of the expatriated 
Ch. Myrtus, which is saying a great deal. Mr. A. B. 
Montgomery benched a brace of rare Irish terriers in Celtic 
Patriot and Abermolly, which were too strong for the rest ; 
and Cairns, Scotties and West Highland white terriers were 
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KERRY BLUE TERRIER: 
First prize for best bitch. 
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representative. Skyes were 
an improvement, but Dandies 
were very few, the champions 
being Mrs. Salisbury’s Salis- 
more Sporran and the Hon. 


Mrs. McDonnell’s Darenth 
Jessamy. 

There were so many 
Alsatians entered that the 


judge, M. Diemer of Stras- 
bourg, was mercifully spare 
the ordeal of taking bot) 
sexes in one day. Two 
beautiful bitches came out of 
quarantine a week earlier to 
carry everything before them 
—Mr. G. E. Ostwalt’s Goda 
von Simplon, first, and Mr. 
H. A. Fischer’s Gerda von 
Simplon, second. Judging 
from the comments at the 
ringside, they should be about 
the best we have. They are 
litter sisters. We shall hear more about this breed in the 
summer, when the first trials are to be held on a London 
football ground. 

Although my remarks have been mainly confined to 
shooting dogs, the non-sporting classes were also well supported. 
Great Danes, of which the champion bitch was Mrs. Hornsby’s 
Ch. Sandra of Looe, are improving. ‘That good bitch, Ch. 
Young Mary Bull, would redeem any class of mastiffs from 
mediocrity, but there were a few others of the right sort as 
well, notably Mrs. Kennett’s Weland. Miss Doxford’s deer- 
hound, Ch. Noel of Ruritania, and Mrs. Edmund’s blood- 
hound, Ch. Ledburn Binnacle, increased their already long 
list of challenge certificates. 


BELLE OF MUNSTER. 





MASTIFF : CH. YOUNG MARY BULL.’ 


Championship, two firsts and two special prizes, 





GREAT DANE: CH. 


SANDRA OF LOOE, 
Two first prizes and championship. 


ENGLISH SETTER: BLUEY OF CROMBIE. 


Championship, first and special prizes. 





CH. NOEL OF RURITANIA. 
Championship, first and three special prizes. 


DEERHOUND : 
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We add to Mr. Somerset 
Maugham’s article this photograph 
of the Cl’ien Men gate at Pekin, 
kindly placed at our disposal some 
time ago by Mr. Donald Mennie. 
Its appearance 
strange similarity of ancient Chinese 


accentuates the 


architecture to the modern American 
apartment house and _ skyscraper. 
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This similarity, and, withal, the 
glaring contrast, of Far East and 
Far West, is well displayed in the 
two following juxtaposed articles 

Mr. Maugham’s charming account of 
the Pageant of Peking and Professor 
Reilly’s remarkable article on Ameri- 
can Architecture, illustrated by photo- 
graphs of buildings in Washington. 


THE PAGEANT OF PEKING 


By W. Somerset MAUGHAM. 


O one can go to China without hearing of the amazing 
photographic work of Mr. Donald Mennie, and no 
one should go to China without making himself 
acquainted with the works of Mr. Putnam Weale. 
The latter, at present Political Adviser to the Chinese 
Government, I believe, has written a number of important works 
on the political situation of this harassed empire ; but he has 
also written a series of novels in which he has admirably described 
the life and colour of the country which few can know better 
than he. No one is more competent to write a vivid and a pic- 
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turesque description of what is, I suppose, the most marvellous 
city in the world; but in “ The Pageant of Peking ” he has 
been content in a brief sketch to introduce a series of quite 
extraordinary photogravures. ‘To glance at them is to see how 
tempting the opportunity must have been to a writer; but to 
examine them more closely is to see how hopeless, after all, 
would have been such an attempt. For how could “words 
render that life, bustling and meditative, romantic and yet so 
real, or adequately bring before the mind’s eye this fantastic and 
mysterious loveliness ? 





OF THE CURVED BACK—SUMMER PALACE. 
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Mr. Donald Mennie’s work is so well known in the East 
that it seems absurd in me to praise it, but it may be that his 
fame has not reached England, and if so the accompanying 
illustrations will come as a surprise to the amateur of the beauti- 
ful. Such photographs speak for themselves. The three here 
reproduced are no more beautiful than any of the sixty-six 
inthis splendid volume, nor than many others which Mr. Mennie 
has from time to time produced. His material, of course, has 
been abundant, and where there was so much to photograph 
it must have embarrassed him to know what to choose. He 
has chosen not only with an eye to the picturesque, but with 
a keen\sense of the magic, romance and variety, of the most 
strange and wonderful country in the world. His photographs 
will remain to succeeding ages a record of China as it 
exists now. 

Alas! they will be in many cases the only witnesses 
of past magnificence. For the advance of civilisation (such as 
it is) and the Occidental influences which are now being pressed 
upon the Middle Kingdom will soon bring to rack and ruin 
many of the beautiful things which Mr. Mennie has photographed. 
The temples, neglected and abandoned by their worshippers, 
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are gradually falling to decay ; statues and elaborate ornaments 
are being torn from them for the collectors of Europe ; bridges 
which are a miracle of grace are abandoned to the ruthlessness 
of time and weather ; beautiful arches and pagodas, slim and 
exquisite, are falling to the ground. And there is none to care. 
The modern Chinese are interested in other things. Soon the 
great sights, renowned throughout the world, which Mr. Mennie 
has photographed—the Llama Temple, the Grand P’ailou at 
the Ming Tombs, and many another monument—will be little 
but a recollection. ves 

Thinking of the decay which is upon everything in China, 
I turn over these pictures with melancholy. Then I strive to 
console myself by thinking that, after all, there is much of which 
the carelessness of man can’ never rob Peking. I think of the 
Western Hills, of the willow trees, and of the multicoloured 
crowds which throng the streets. I linger with pleasure on the 
string of camels laden with furs from the furthermost deserts 
of Mongolia, and on the trim, charming Peking carts that 
saunter along a dusty road. 

Though I realise that in a book entitled ‘“ The Pageant 
of Peking ” it was necessary to give the Temple of Heaven, of 
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P’AILOU AND MARBLE BRIDGE—PEI HAI. 


which the greatest glory is, after all, the passionate colour and 
so eludes the camera, and the fantastic roofs of the Summer 
Palace, for my part I am more pleased with the street scenes 
and the little incidents of the wayside which Mr. Mennie has 
chosen with such a pleasant taste and photographed with so 
suggestive a fancy. There is a picture, “ "The Mid-day Meal,” 
which is not only a real work of art, but brings back to the 
imagination the friendly humanity of the Chinese ; this is the 
last characteristic which the traveller, accustomed to see them 
from the purely melodramatic standpoint, awaits, and it is well 
that it should be emphasised. I am seized with the nostalgia 
of the East when I look at those Peking shops with their elegant 
decorations. These fagades are carved and gilt and richly 
painted, not merely to attract custom, but because the shopkeeper 
takes pleasure in a baroque splendour. And here is an enchanting 
road in the suburbs with booths in which are sold all the 
mysterious things which are sold in Chinese shops ; sun and 
shade make a curious pattern on the great flagstones; and a 
willow tree in the background droops with the adorable grace 
of great ladies in the Great Ming Dynasty. The acrid smell 
of China rises to my nostrils, and I find it no easy thing to content 
myself with the grey skies and the slate roofs of London. Mr, 
Putnam Weale ends his introduction with these words : “‘ Peking 
is the home of the professional story-teller, varying from the 


blind men who nightly go their rounds with twanging guitars 
to tell stories in the women’s apartments, to the public story- 
tellers who in the market places and inns delight the common 
herd as they sit over their cups of tea at plain deal tables with 
tales of prowess and adventure from the days of departed 
dynasties. 

“The ceaseless tide of traffic that sweeps in and out 
of the great entrance to the Tartar city, the Ch’ien Men, 
is in the afternoons and evenings mainly a tide of pleasure- 
seekers who are bent on witnessing dramatic representations 
of Chinese history. ‘Thus beneath the new life, the vast modern 
movement of the streets, there is this life spiritual of all true 
Chinese, the thing their natures respond to, that which fits in 
with the palaces and the city plan—the great story of the past. 
For the stranger from afar this story is written in the monuments 
which await his investigation ; in the temples and historic places ; 
in the city wall ; in the palaces where is now gathered an imperial 
art collection which is the most wonderful in the world; in 
the mountain fortifications of the passes above the great city 
which can be reached in an hour or two by train. It is a story 
only the blind will refuse to read and revel in. 

_ “This is the Pageant of Peking, a brilliant thousand-year-old 
tale. It beckons to you. Come!” It is an invitation which 
no sensible man should dream of refusing. 
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THE CITY OF WASHINGTON AND 
AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 


ASHINGTON, ever since its foundation one of 

the most august and celebrated of American towns, 

has earned anewclaimto fame. ‘The Washington 

Conference will be looked back upon by posterity 

as a finger-post pointing out where the old was 

changed into the new. For once, the people of the world, repre- 
sented by the choice of their best men, have met together to ratify 
terms of lasting peace. England will have closer associations than 
any other with this great American town because of the success 
with which Mr. Arthur James Balfour, the British representative, 
fought for the cause that all had at heart and yet did not in 
any way sacrifice the interest or dignity of the country that 
sent him. Henceforth, English visitors will visit Washington 
with a new friendliness in their eyes. The various buildings 
associated with the Conference will assume a greater dignity. 
In the series of delightful letters, which Rupert Brooke 
sent from the States to the old Westminster Gazette before 


THE 


the war, he placed among America’s five great achievements 
her modern architecture. Anyone who has visited America 
recently will realise that if magnificent modern architecture 
eight or ten years ago was one of the five finest things she has 
produced, this architecture has now probably reached the first 
place. It is very doubtful whether anything like this could be 
said of any other country, and certainly not of our own. With 
us the last fifty years have hardly formed a great architectural 
epoch. This period may have been distinguished in literature, 
both in prose and poetry, but certainly not in the plastic arts, 
and least so in architecture. The last twenty have, no doubt, 
seen an advance, and the last ten a proportionately greater one. 
The revived interest, first in old furniture and then in old build- 
ings, which has been so remarkable a feature of these years, 
has begun to react on our new buildings. Clients, again, have 
taste and are beginning to exact it from their architects in ever 
greater measure. But any advance we have made has been 
nothing to that made by our so-called transatlantic cousins. 
Their advance in the oldest and noblest of the arts has not 
only been relatively greater than ours, but their absolute achieve- 
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ment has been immeasurably greater too. Starting with less 
good old work at their side—they had little more than their 
wooden colonial houses—they have far outstripped us in the 
general quality of their new. I say the general quality, for, 
of course, we have not been entirely without our modern archi- 
tects, who as artists have upheld our ancient faculty of building 
beautifully, but unfortunately such artists have been the 
exception. No one who walks through the City of London 
or along Oxford Street or Regent Street could maintain that 
the mass of our modern town: buildings compares with the few 
old ones like Somerset House or such of Nash’s plaster palaces 
as still remain to serve as a standard. On the other hand, 
anyone who walks down Fifth Avenue from, say, 30th Street 
to 7oth Street passes block after block of buildings all modern 
and mostly built during the last twenty years, a great number 
of which are comparable in charm with the Italian and French 
palaces which have distantly inspired them. They have the 
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same dignity and reserve which seem to be a distinguishing 
characteristic of most eras but our own. They are scholarly 
buildings, too, in that there is little detail in them to worry 
the connoisseur in the way in which some sudden break in the 
line of a modern piece of furniture worries those who know the 
old. If the general idea of a Florentine palace is used for the 
facades of a modern building, as-in University Club, it is used 
thoroughly and with knowledge, the small refinements of con- 
trasting textures and mouldings, the massive bulk and cliff- 
like walls which go to make up the charm of the original, finding 
their echo in the modern building. The building is not Floren- 
tine in the basement, Milanese in the middle storeys and Venetian 
at the top. I should say that the distinguishing note of modern 
American architecture is its scholarship. Thirty years ago 
some of these new buildings appeared to the general public 
to be almost copies of famous European ones, and the great 
American architect, McKim, justified this by saying that as their 
continent lacked the foundation of fine old buildings, such as 
we have got, on which to found their new, he was. ready to 
import them. But in so saying he did himself an injustice, 
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THE CITY OF WASHINGTON AND 
AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 


ASHINGTON, ever since its foundation one of 

the most august and celebrated of American towns, 

has earned a new claim to fame. The Washington 

Conference will be looked back upon by posterity 

as a finger-post pointing out where the old was 

changed into the new. For once, the people of the world, repre- 
sented by the choice of their best men, have met together to ratify 
terms of lasting peace. England will have closer associations than 
any other with this great American town because of the success 
with which Mr. Arthur James Balfour, the British representative, 
fought for the cause that all had at heart and yet did not in 
any way Sacrifice the interest or dignity of the country that 
sent him. Henceforth, English visitors will visit Washington 
with a new friendliness in their eyes. The various buildings 
associated with the Conference will assume a greater dignity. 
In the series of delightful letters, which Rupert Brooke 
sent from the States to the old Westminster Gazette before 





the war, he placed among America’s five great achievements 
her modern architecture. Anyone who has visited America 
recently will realise that if magnificent modern architecture 
eight or ten years ago was one of the five finest things she has 
produced, this architecture has now probably reached the first 
place. It is very doubtful whether anything like this could be 
said of any other country, and certainly not of our own. With 
us the last fifty years have hardly formed a great architectural 
epoch. ‘This period may have been distinguished in literature, 
both in prose and poetry, but certainly not in the plastic arts, 
and least so in architecture. The last twenty have, no doubt, 
seen an advance, and the last ten a proportionately greater one. 
The revived interest, first in old furniture and then in old build- 
ings, which has been so remarkable a feature of these years, 
has begun to react on our new buildings. Clients, again, have 
taste and are beginning to exact it from their architects in ever 
greater measure. But any advance we have made has been 
nothing to that made by our so-called transatlantic cousins. 
Their advance in the oldest and noblest of the arts has not 
only been relatively greater than ours, but their absolute achieve- 
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ment has been immeasurably greater too. Starting with less 
good old work at their side—they had little more than their 
wooden colonial houses—they have far outstripped us in the 
general quality of their new. I say the general quality, for, 
of course, we have not been entirely without our modern archi- 
tects, who as artists have upheld our ancient faculty of building 
beautifully, but unfortunately such artists have been the 
exception. No one who walks through the City of London 
or along Oxford Street or Regent Street could maintain thai 
the mass of our modern town: buildings compares with the few 
old ones like Somerset House or such of Nash’s plaster palaces 
as still remain to serve as a standard. On the other hand, 
anyone who walks down Fifth Avenue from, say, 30th Street 
to 7oth Street passes block after block of buildings all modern 
and mostly built during the last twenty years, a great number 
of which are comparable in charm with the Italian and French 
palaces which have distantly inspired them. They have the 
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same dignity and reserve which seem to be a distinguishin: 
characteristic of most eras but our own. They are scholar’: 
buildings, too, in that there is little detail in them to wor! 

the connoisseur in the way in which some sudden break in th 

line of a modern piece of furniture worries those who know th 

old. If the general idea of a Florentine palace is used for th: 
facades of a modern building, as-in University Club, it is use: 
thoroughly and with knowledge, the small refinements of con 

trasting textures and mouldings, the massive bulk and clifi- 
like walls which go to make up the charm of the original, findin; 
their echo in the modern building. The building is not Floren- 
tine in the basement, Milanese in the middle storeys and Venetian 
at the top. I should say that the distinguishing note of moderi 
American architecture is its scholarship. Thirty years ago 
some of these new buildings appeared to the general public 
to be almost copies of famous European ones, and the grea‘ 
American architect, McKim, justified this by saying that as their 
continent lacked the foundation of fine old buildings, such as 
we have got, on which to found their new, he was. ready to 
import them. But in so saying he did himself an injustice, 
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for his own buildings, such as Tiffany’s, which are nearest to being 
copies of palaces in the Old World, are really very far from it, 
while his last and those of his successors are faithful only to 
the spirit of the style in which they are working and not to the 
letter. Have not some of our own best modern buildings 
been produced in this way, such as the Reform Club, which is 
based quite obviously on the Farnese Palace in Rome, but 
with a smaller scale to suit the smaller scale of our streets and 
buildings ? 

Apart from this question of inspiration, what are the things 
in American buildings in general which strike the Englishman 
when he first sees New York, Washington or any of the larger 
Eastern cities? I think the very first thing is their apparent 
solidity and simplicity. They seem made up of a few large 
parts rather than infinite numbers of small parts. If columns 
are used they are used boldly, as in the Lincoln Memorial or 
the Temple of the Scottish Rite at Washington, and are, as they 
should be, dominating features. If we look, too, at the general 
mass of an American building, we see that it is usually of 
some simple shape, such as a rectangular mass crowned by 
another rectangular mass, or a cube crowned by a pyramid. 
Towers, gables, small domes, such as those with which 
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great creamy grey masses of building which are shooting 
up into the sky all round you. They are the great new hotels 
and apartment houses, a fresh one of which arises every few 
months in this district. They seem like great solid cliffs of 
stone and brick which have been cut with a knife into huge 
simple rectangular blocks. If they were of any fussy shape 
or covered with turrets and gables, they would be a nightmare. 
As it is, when once one has got over the strangeness of their 
size, one finds them very dignified. The streets which form 
the spaces between the blocks are sufficiently wide for the sun 
to light up one face, leaving the other in shadow, so that the 
full effect of their volume, as the cubist painter would say, is 
felt. In these cases all the architect has to do is to emphasise 
their shape by decorating a group of storeys at the ground 
floor level to form a base to his wall and another group at th: 
top to form a coping, leaving the middle portion plain anc 
allowing endless windows in it to give texture very much as 
the bricks with their mortar joints when properly built do 
with us. These hotel blocks, though, are perhaps an extreme 
example of simple masses. The best high buildings, however, 
follow the same scheme, only in their case the rectangle is 
stretched upwards till it becomes a square tower or campanile. 
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we are accustomed to ornament so many of our buildings, 
are absent. “The dome when it is used is used nobly 
to express some great central civic or governmental building 
like the Capitol of the State ;. indeed, in America the dome 
raised on a drum has come to signify this and nothing 
else, just as in Italy and France it was used to express 
the cathedral or cathedral-like church. This simplicity of mass, 
which is so necessary if a building is to make a strong impact 
on the imagination when first seen, is no doubt helped by the 
rectangular sites on which most American buildings are built. 
The scheme of cutting up the town area into rectangles by streets 
and avenues crossing one another at right angles, while it often 
leads to monotonous streets which appear to go on endlessly 
and have no proper beginning or end, means, however, that 
most buildings of any size either occupy a whole town block 
or have a return face on the cross street. This at once gives 
them a solidity of appearance which buildings with only one 
front to a street can never have. You notice this particularly 
when you first arrive in New York at the Great Central Station, 
itself a terminus on a scale we have not yet dreamt of. You 
step out into 42nd Street and are surrounded on all sides by 
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Carrére and Hastings. 









When so treated and when it is well separated from other hig! 
buildings the so-called sky-scraper becomes a thing of gr¢ 
beauty. As an isolated shaft of white marble, running up fo: 
or five hundred feet into the air and crowned at the top wi’ 
marble balconies and pyramidical roof like the campanile o 
St. Mark’s at Venice, it becomes a thing of intense and delica‘e 
beauty. Such a marble tower is that of the office of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company in Madison Square, whic' 

alike by day and night, for it is lit up at night with floods « 

electric light, is a romantic and wonderful object to all the centra! 
up-town district. The high buildings at the foot of the islanc, 
while they form as seen from the river one of the most thrilling!; 
romantic sights in the world, outdoing anything Albert Diirer 
ever imagined, spoil each other when you see them close at han: 
by the tightness with which they are packed. They become a 
confused mass of buildings very much in the way a series of office 
facades do in the City, only here they add to the tangle a. great 
variety of heights. The obvious lesson is that if we are to adopt ia 
England the high building, which has spread now to many 
other towns in America besides New York, and to some in 
Canada too, we should insist that when once one high building 
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TEMPLE OF THE SCOTTISH RITE. 
John Russell Pope. 


has been built no other shall be built within a radius of, say, 
a quarter of a mile. ,In this way our modern business towns 
would be enlivened -with a series of towers which would catch 
the eye in all directions, closing vistas and displacing monotony 
with romance, while light and air would still circulate. 
Washington, however, is not burdened with the square 
gridiron plan of other American cities. It is built on the fine 
scheme of a French eighteenth century architect named L’Enfant, 
and has a number of diagonal streets radiating from the Capitol 





and other important points. The result is that, in addition 
to the square blocks facing the main streets, it has many terminal 
sites on which great public buildings have been placed where 
they can be seen dominating and closing one or more vistas. 
Its streets, therefore, do not wander. on endlessly and aimlessly, 
but lead from the Capitol to White House or to the Congressional 
Library—one of the worst buildings in America—or to the Great 
Union Railway Station into which, by a modern improvement, all 
the competing railway lines converge. It has, too, the famous 
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Henry Bacon. 
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Mall, a grass stretch, many hundred feet wide and a couple of 
miles long, leading from the Capitol past the great, stark obelisk 
to Washington, the finest and simplest monument in the world, 
to the Greek Doric Hall recently erected in memory of Lincoln, 
in which the refinements of Greek marble architecture live 
again. Washington, however, is a special city and its buildings 
are largely governmental buildings. In that sense it is not 
so typical of American architecture as New York, Chicago 
or half a dozen other places. One may confess that one gets 
a little tired of its colonnaded splendours, though it contains 
one or two of the most striking modern classical buildings in the 
worid, such as John Russell Pope’s great and dramatic pile for 
the Masons of the Scottish Ritesand Paul Cret’s delicate jewel- 
like building for the South American Republic, where the 
Conference has been sitting. 

The same note of simplicity and directness which is the 
general characteristic of the best American buildings in mass 
and exterior is also to be seen in their interiors. A great bank 
or commercial house does not have for its accommodation, 
as so often in England, a series of small rooms more or less 
cut off from one another with what is little more than a waiting 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
space for the public. Instead there is a great open hall in 
which is apparently carried on the whole business of the company. 
Across a sea of clerks’ heads you can make out in the distance, 
only separated from the herd, if at all, by low glass partitions, 
the president, the vice-presidents and the managers of depart- 
ments. The result is that a banking hall, for such it is now 
called, becomes a great architectural opportunity, which the 
leading American architects have been eager to seize upon. 
But here again the building is reserved and simple, if of 
costly materials. As in their great railway termini, where no 
advertisement posters are allowed, the bankers and business 
men generally have realised that a fine and dignified building 
is itself the best advertisement. We are still too content in 
England to carry out our day’s work in office rooms to which 
we would not condemn our servants in our own homes. Perhaps 
it is some relic of Puritanism, though I fancy it has more to do 
with Victorian self-righteousness, that we seem to take a pride 
as a nation in working in uncomfortable conditions. The 
American, on the other hand, will live in a wooden shack or 
a tiny apartment, but will expect the office, where he carries 
out his life's work and spends most of his waking ‘hours, to 
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express in some way the dignity of his labour. There is a good 
deal obviously to be said for his point of view. At any rate, it 
is one which appeals to his architect, with the result that we 
do not find in America the architectural profession divided 
into artists who build houses and surveyors who build offices, 
as it might roughly be said to be in England. The American 
architect feels, as no doubt his English confrére does, thet all 
good building is within his province; but he differs in this, 
that over there the best men seem to get the best of every kind 
of work to do, whether it be ecclesiastical, commercia! or 
domestic, and by their training when they get it they soem 
equal to carrying it out. 

After all, however, it is not the opportunities, either o! «ite 
or money, which make great architecture, but the men \\ho 
design it. How is it that the men who create the builci-gs 
of America are, on the whole, more successful in their bic: er 
creations than the men over here? No one can say of ihe 
heterogeneous mass of undigested nationalities which at present 
makes up the great United States that, like the Greeks of o'd, 
they are a race of artists. Neither in literature nor in painting 
have they had the success they have gained in architecture 





AND ITS GROUNDS. 

and are beginning to gain in sculpture. The explanation an 
only be in the organisation of their work, and in that ter: I 
would include both their methods of attacking problems as 
well as their methods of training. Let us take their met! ds 
of attack first. The designing of buildings in America, ‘ike 
most things on that continent, seems to gain in efficiency v ‘en 
done on a large scale. The office of an American archi ct, 
when in fair practice, is a very different affair to the office ‘a 
similarly placed English architect. Fifty to a hundred assis! nts 
is no rare thing, while in most of the big designing grips 
there are anything up to half a dozen partners, or, if not so m.ny 
partners, there are fully fledged architects who have seats in the 
office, using the office machine and in return giving ‘cit 
criticism and assistance when called upon. This and the ‘act 
that, in the end, everything down to the position of a bell->ush 
has to be shown on American working drawings, owing to the 
absence of the subsidiary profession of quantity surveyors, 
which we have in England, with their strange skill in measuring 
alterations from the original drawings, leads to a much greater »re- 
liminary study of the building, both as a whole and in detail, ‘han 
is possible to the English architect, often working single-handed 
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or with a couple of assistants. Contrary to what one might 
imagine, the American architect by his training does- not allow 
himself to be hustled by his client into making up his mind 
prematurely, neither does he in his turn hustle his assistants. 
He insists on keeping his design in a fluid state where every- 
thing can be altered till he is thoroughly satisfied that he bas 
obtained the right solution to the problem. To assist him in 
this he not only has the criticism of his partners and assistants, 
but such a library of the world’s architecture as can rarely be 
seen in a reference library in England. Where the English 
architect till recently was content with a few photographs 
and plates from illustrated papers, relying on his invention for 
everything else, the American architect is sufficiently a scholar 
in his art to desire to know before he starts his drawings the best 
solutions to his particular problem which the world has to offer. 
In fact he feels, as an American architect, he is the rightful heir 
to the world’s architecture, and in his work he expresses this. 
When he wants to be stately and imposing, as in his great 
railway stations, he is Roman in his architecture; when 
he wants to express scholarship and refinement, as in his 
art galleries and museums, he is Greek or Italian; and 
when it is merely the domestic virtues or comforts he is 
dealing with, he turns for inspiration to Spanish, Italian or 
Georgian prototypes. 
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In his training, too, the American architect’s methods have 
till the last fifteen years equally differed from our own. First, 
I suppose, because the profession is a much more lucrative one 
in America, with its larger commissions and more expensive 
buildings, than it is with us, the American architect has been 
willing to spend more money on his specialised education 
More than twenty years ago he gave up the method of apprentice- 
ship which has come down to us from medizval times and stil 
lingers among us. Instead he has followed the French in 
their system of architectural schools. These schools are nov 
attached to all the leading Universities with five year courses 
supplemented in many cases by other scholastic work it 
Paris and Rome. In England our Universities have startec 
schools of architecture too. There is also the school in London 
founded. by the younger professional body of architects ; bu‘ 
so far these schools have not had time to influence curren‘ 
architecture to the extent the American ones haye done. The 
mass of practising English architects are stil! office-trained 
men with the specialised and sometimes narrow outlook on their 
art which they have gained from the master under whom they 
served their apprenticeship. The result is often charming 
individual work, especially in domestic building, where the 
problems to be faced are not of so generalised a character. 
But the slightly eccentric and original solution which may be 
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pleasant enough. in a small country house becomes an absurdity 
in a bank or a municipal building. In such work the general 
restraint which knowledge brings is more valuable than the 
happy inventions of the individual designer. In our town archi- 
tecture we have long suffered from an excess of originality, 
In the days when there was a. generally accepted tradition 
faith in that tradition prevented such blunders. The days of 
faith in architecture, as in other things, are past.. Unless we 
are to be content with ignorance in our buildings; knowledge 
must take its place. 

In the great complexity of detailed knowledge required 
to make a large modern building the minds of many 
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men must be united. In that direction lies efficiency in 
its broadest sense, and in that sense efficiency is beauty. It 
therefore seems to me probable that in the future we shall revert 
again to something like the conditions under which the great 
Gothic cathedrals were built, when the architect as an individual 
was content to sink himself in the greatness of his work. He 
lost his soul to find it in his building. Perhaps the root 
explanation is that in England our architects have been 
a little too anxious about their souls and the expression 
due to them, while in America the architects have been 
thinking mainly of the greatness of the work they are called 
to carry out. C. H. REILy. 





SOTTO 


OVERS of poetry always welcome a new book by 
Walter De la Mare. He is almost the one poet of our 
day who lives entirely in a mystical and imaginative 
atmosphere, so that whatever he writes is tinged with 
a strangeness and wonder born of these attributes. 

t his will the reader sinks into a moonlit reverie, or begins to 
‘xe phantoms among the tree shadows. He has set himself 
) high a standard in his best poems that one is inclined to be 
ither impatient of those pieces that are only good where we 
“oped to find them transcendent. In the volume before us, 
“he Veil and Other Poems (Constable), there is a piece of genius 
‘qual to anything the author has done before. The subtle 
itle, “‘ Sotto Voce,” as used by him, itself becomes wrapped 
i a soft peculiar mystery. The beginning and the end are 
erfect. 

The haze of noon wanned silver-grey, 

The soundless mansion of the sun ; 

The air made visible in his ray, 

Like molten glass from furnace run, 

Quivered o’er heat-baked turf and stone 

And the flower of the gorse burned on— 

Burned softly as gold of a child’s fair hair 

Along each spiky spray, and shed 

Almond-like incense in the air 

Whereon our senses fed. 


At foot—a few sparse harebells: blue 
And still as were the friend’s dark eyes 
That dwelt on mine, transfixéd through 
With sudden ecstatic surmise. 


*Hst!’ he cried softly, smiling, and lo, 
Stealing amidst that maze gold-green, 

I heard a whispering music flow 

From guileful throat of bird, unseen :— 
So delicate the straining ear 

Scarce carried its faint syllabling 

Into a heart caught-up to hear 

That inmost pondering 

Of bird-like self with self. We stood, 
In happy trance-like solitude, 
Hearkening a lullaby grieved and sweet— 


Not a phrase or a word could be bettered. The one fault is to 
be found in the continuation of this : 


As when on isle uncharted beat 

’Gainst coral at the palm-tree’s root, 
With brine-clear, snow-white foam afloat, 
The wailing, not of water or wind— 

A husht, far, wild, divine lament, 

When Prospero his wizardry bent 
Winged Ariel to bind. . .. 


There is no falling off in inspiration. The poetry in these lines 
is indisputable. It is the expression that is inadequate. The 
passage has a vagueness and obscurity which mar the pellucid 
clearness of the rest of the poem. The end, to make up for 
it, is magical, and the last two lines especially are a marvellous 
blend of poetic simplicity, majesty and the melancholy there 
is no escaping on this divine height. 


Then silence, and o’er-flooding noon. 

I raised my head; smiled too. And he— 
Moved his great hand, the magic gone— 
Gently amused to see 
My ignorant wonderment. He sighed. 

‘It was a nightingale,’ he said, 

* That sotto voce cons the song 

He’ll sing when dark is spread ; 

And Night’s vague hours are sweet and long, 
And we are laid abed.’ 


There are many other numbers that will give pleasure to 
the admirer of the poet, but none will yield him the pleasure 
of this. Perhaps Mr. De la Mare will not agree. At least, 
one infers as much from the fact that he takes his title from 
another piece, “The Veil.” ‘True, it is characteristic, and 
nobody but Mr. De la Mare could have written the answer 





to his question why the lady masks her face beneath a dainty 


web of lace: 


The tip of a small nose I see, 

And two red lips, set curiously 

Like twin-born cherries on one stem, 
And yet she has netted even them. 
Her eyes, it’s plain, survey with ease 
Whatever to glance upon they please. 
Yet, whether hazel, grey, or blue, 

Or that even lovelier lilac hue, 

I cannot guess: why—why deny 
Such beauty to the passer-by ? 


This is extremely pretty, but is in an entirely different category 
from : 
*. . « Night’s vague hours are sweet and long, 
And we are laid abed.’ 


“The Old Angler ” has a fine central idea, but we expect 
more from the vision which he conjures up : 


A melancholy soul was this, 

With lantern jaw, gnarled hand, vague eye ; 
Huddled in pensive solitariness 

He has fished existence by. 


Empty his creel; stolen his bait— 
Impassively he angled on, 

Though mist now showed the evening late 
And daylight well-nigh gone. 


““Who’s That ?” reminds us faintly of ‘“‘ The Listeners ” ! 


Who’s that? Who’s that? . . . 
Oh, only a leaf on the stone ; 
And the sigh of the air in the fire. 
Yet it seemed, as I sat, 
Came company—not my own; 
Stood there, with ardent gaze over dark, bowed shoulder thrown 
Till the dwindling flames leaped higher, 
And showed fantasy flown. 


The instrument that made the two was the same, but in “‘ Who’s 
That ?” it seems to be a little blunter. 

“A Sign ” produces all the exact feelings the poet intended, 
and yet it seems to lack something : 


How shall I know when the end of things is coming ? 
The dark swifts flitting, the drone-bees humming ; 
The fly on the window-pane bedazedly strumming ; 
Ice on the waterbrooks their clear chimes dumbing— 
How shall I know that the end of things is coming? 


The stars in their stations will shine glamorous in the black : 
Emptiness, as ever, haunt the great Star Sack ; 

And Venus, proud and beautiful, go down to meet the day, 
Pale in phosphorescence of the green sea spray— 

How shall I know that the end of things is coming ? 


We cannot conclude without quoting the following little 
piece, ““ Who?” If it is not the best, it is, in a sense, the piece 
of the volume which is most characteristic of the writer. ‘There, 
with the simplest materials, he creates an atmosphere that 
lends itself completely to the eerie glamour of the poet : 


Who walks with us on the hills ? 

I cannot see for the mist, 

Running water I hear, 

Keeping lugubrious tryst 

With its cresses and grasses and weeds, 
In the white obscure light from the sky. 
Who walks with us on the hills ? 

Ay! . Aye! 4 . . Ay! + 


1st Stranger. 
2nd Stranger. 
3rd Stranger. 


2nd Stranger. 
Wild Bird. 





Restoration Comedies, with Introduction and Notes, by Montague 
Summers. (Cape, 15s.) 
MR. SUMMERS in an enthusiast of the Restoration Theatre. He 
says in his introduction to this volume, ‘‘ had our drama indeed no other 
achievement than that of those forty years of the later Stuarts it would 
even so stand foremost of the three great theatres the world has 
known—the English, the Spanish and the Greek,” but the ordinary reader 
is not likely to echo his admiration in such unfaltering tones. ‘The three 
plays, edited with exquisite care and presented in a manner on which 
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it would be difficult to suggest any. improvement, are “The Parson’s 
Wedding,” by Killigréw, “ The London Cuckolds,’”’ by Edward Ravens- 
croft, and Crown’s “ Sir Courtly Nice.” The coarseness of Restoration 
humour is well represented : if it may be expected to destrdy the pleasure 
of the reader who reads for, amusement only, it is of considerableinterest 
to the student who would have nothing typical of his period bowdlerised 
away. ‘The lover of the seventeenth century has cause to be grateful, 
not only for these excellently presented specimens of Restoration drama, 
but for a very fine collection of notes by Mr. Summers on the obscure 
passages and on expressions which have eithér fallen into disuse or 
strayed far from their original meanings. 4 . P ; 
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ON YEW 


N one of the numbers of Country Lire for April last. there 
was an interesting article in praise of holly hedges, putting 
the holly quite at the top of the tree, so to speak, as an 
evergreen hedge-maker, while the yew was: given only 

_~ second place ; ‘but, if the question were put to the vote, 
it 1s probable that the greater number of gardeners and garden 
lovers would plump for the yew.’ A finé holly hedge is certainly 
a splendid object and, as the writer says, “its leaves reflect 
the feeble: winter light in the dull months of the year, an image 
of life in the depths of .winter.’’ But the yew, too, has its 
beautiful lights and shades and can sparkle with dew and hoar 
frost, without the aggravating holly. habit of manufacturing 
conspicuous and prickly dead leaves all the summet ; and there 
can be no question for those who have inherited or created a 
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MASSIVE YEW PILLARS AND HEDGES ARE AN 














OF OWLPEN 


HEDGES 


KITCHIN. 


‘yew hedge, which is the pleasanter to clip or which looks th 


better when done. 

The leaves of the holly are so large that they show, wher 
théy have been sliced in half by the shears, and to use only « 
knife or secateurs for trimming, as has been advocated, woul 
be too tedious and painful for’ most people; whereas a yew 
hedge can be trimmed with sheep shears, double-handled shears 
or even with a sickle and will still look well, and the harder 
it is clipped; within. reason, the better and thicker it will grow. 
The holly, too, is of thicker and tougher wood arid -is more diffi- 
cult to keep within bounds and without holes and weak places, 
and it does not lend itself. in the same way to the amusement 
of training animals.or archways as does the yew. They both 
have their great merits, but, for an evergreen hedge, most people 
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would probably put yew first, 


holly second, box third (it takes 
such a timie to reach’ any “height 


and is apt. to go dead .along , 


the bottom) and laurel and 
cupressus last in merit. 

There is an idea that a yew 
hedge will take so long to grow 
that the planter will be in his 
grave before any satisfactory 
results are to be seen; but in 
districts where it thrives natur- 
ally-and there are not many 
places where it will not do so— 
it is possible to get a quite 
presentable hedge in four or 
five years time, if planted in 
good, well drained soil which 
has been deeply dug and hand- 
somely \ manured beforehand. 
Manuring ‘is important; for 
although wild yews are seen 
srowing to’ fine proportions, 
the. have taken years and, per- 
hap», centuries, to do it; they 
are what country folk. call 
“oy ovous feeders’’ by. nature, 
and it makes all the difference 
if iaey. are started in good 
rich soil. : . 7 

\lay is said to be the best 
mo: h for planting evergreens, 
whe) the earth is warming and 
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A FORMAL ARRANGEMENT OF YEW HEDGES AT BLICKLING. ‘COUNTRY LIFE.’ 


new roots are forming, and it may be the best: time for hollies ; leave the work till Julv or August. In,any case it is as well 
springs with late’ to postpone clipping if the weather is very hot and dry, for the 
ee See lanee : ; 


but of recent years we have had parching 


fros's and piercitg winds for 
wees on end, just when our 
garicns are crying out for 
gen.'e moisture, and this sort of 


weather may.be fatal to.newly . 


planted -yews; and although 
the deadest looking may revive 


and green up from.the stems’ if. 


rai comes in time,. they are 
never quite the same _ thing 
again; probably the safest 
time to plant is in late October 
or November, when we may be 
sure of some months of cool 
and wet. weather before the 
terrors of spring set in.’ . , 

In keeping newly planted 
evergreens going during a spell 
of drought it is, well. to re- 
member that overhead spraying 
is of more value than watering 
the ground; for, if once the 
leaves get brown and dry, root 
action ceases however wet the 
soil may be: kept, and it may 
be all over with your trees. A 
mulching of farmyard manure 
is a great, help the first year, 
and after the plants -are well 
established, they will give, very 
little trouble until they grow 
to clipping age.’ 

It is as well not to do much 
clipping for the first two years, 
but merely to twist together or 
tie in outlying boughs, to join 
the plants together: and fill up 
gaps as much as_ possible, 
cutting only where necessary as 
regards height and width. Two 
feet apart is the usual distance 
to plant, but, .with bushy 
plants .and.in places where yews 
flourish naturally, they can be 
spaced .wider apart. Choose 
the tallest and strongest for 
corner posts or on either side of 
openings. in -the hedge, , and 
make the openings rather wider 
than actually required at the 
moment; for, after a few years, 
you may find a 5ft. passage 
reducing itself insidiously to 
3it., and you may be obliged to 
cit it back hard with secateurs 
aid with unsightly results. If 
tie hedges are trimmed too 
eorly in the summer they will 
w so much afterwards that 
a autumn trimming may be 
nN cessary, and it is better to 
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shoots often die and go russet on the surface after being cut 
in a drought; one clipping ought to be enough, but a little 
trimming may be required later on for the sake of winter tidy- 
ness; clipping brings about a thick surface, for each shoot 
doubles itself after being cut when it grows again, and yews 
respond to treatment quicker than other evergreens. 

A gauge for the height of the hedge will be found useful, 
and can be made out of a lath of the required height with a 
T-piece nailed on top, while, for the first careful trimmings, sheep 
shears are the best, and, when the hedges are well developed, 
double-handled shears are the quickest. 

Now comes the vexed question of the top of the hedge ; 
it can be trimmed square or rounded or with a slope on each 
side like a roof; probably the least trouble and the best looking 
is the square top, the only drawback being that (like a river 
in spate) the middle of a hedge pushes up stronger than the 
outsides, and eventually the result is generally a compromise 
between the curved and the flat. 

Shaping animals is a more difficult problem to write about ; 
it comes naturally to some people, but not everybody has the 
initiative and instinct necessary ; for quick results it is possible 
to buy wire cages shaped like peacocks, weathercocks and foxes 
which can be fixed to the top of the chosen bushes, and into 
which all the available boughs are crammed, merely trimming 
off excrescences; the cages are soon hidden in greenery and will 
rust and disappear in time, but the results of this get-rich-quick 
method are not really as good as the genuine article. It is best 
not to be in too great a hurry, but to choose a strong central 
stem and let it grow more or less as it will for two or three years 
until it shows a natural bias as to head and tail and general 
shape, keeping the rest of the bush in order meanwhile; then 


THE POPE'S 


HE Coronation of the Pope invariably follows close 

upon his election. I have seen it stated that Pius X, 

elected on August 4th, 1903, wished at first, on account 

of the great heat, to postpone this long ceremony—the 

processions, homage, Mass, etc., occupied five hours in 
all—until December. He abandoned his purpose, however, when 
it was pointed out to him that until he had been crowned the 
ordinary discharge of business would be very much hampered. He 
could notissue official documents 
of a more formal character, 
‘“ Bulls ” in the stricter sense of 
the term, neither could he hold 
certain necessary Consistories. 
It is usual, therefore, for the 
Pope to be crowned within a 
week or so of the end of the 
conclave, and the years of his 
pontificate are counted only 
from the day of his coronation. 
The earliest notice of this cere- 
mony occurs in the ninth 
“Ordo Romanus,”’ commonly 
assigned to the eighth or ninth 
century, though the correctness 
of this attribution has lately 
been disputed. The crown 
‘““‘regnum,” from which word the 
papal tiara is to this day known 
in Italian as triregno ’’) is 
there described as like a helmet 
in form and made of white 
cloth. The Pontiff was invested 
with it, not inside the sacred 
building, but in the open air 
at the top of the flight of steps 
outside the vestibule and atrium 
of old St. Peter’s. No prayer 
of investiture was at that time 
said, but, as in the secular 
coronations of the same period, 
the act was accompanied with 
the acclamations of the people 
thrice repeated in_ chorus. 
“May the Lord Pope,” they 
shouted, ‘‘ whom St. Peter 
has chosen, long sit upon 
his throne.’ One of our 
illustrations representing the 
facade of old St. Peter’s, 
which in 1575 still remained 
standing, while the dome of 
the new basilica was being 
built, may serve well enough 
to show where for many 
centuries the ceremony usually 
took place. In the engraving 





TRIPLE 


By THE Rev. HERBERT THURSTON, S.J. 





THE POPE WEARING THE TIARA OF JULIUS II AND THE MORSE 
OF CLEMENT VII. 


The sketch is by Grisoni and dated 1722. 
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with bending, wiring the neck together and a little trimming, 
a beast of some sort can soon be produced, the more absurd 
the better, and its shape can be altered and improved upon as 
time goes by. 

Box is the next best thing for topiary work, but it is more 
upright in growth than yew and does not lend itself quite as 
well to the spreading tails of peacocks; even a yew peacock 
will sometimes have to have a brick tied to its tail for a ~-ear 
or two to keep it down, in spite of the yew’s more horizontal 
habit of growth. 

Too many birds and beasts are a weariness and carnot 
be described as inexpensive to maintain, for they take no nd 
of time to keep in order, and nothing really looks better on 
either side of an opening than square clipped “ gatepo::..” 
a little stouter than the hedge itself, finished with a ball a 
pyramid. 

When fastening boughs together or tying them in, pi es 
of hard wood should be inserted in the loop so as to take ie 
cut of the wire and prevent it growing into the bark and stop; ng 
the circulation; sometimes a bough will absorb the ring of 
wire without any ill effects, but sometimes it will die, and ii is 
best to be on the safe side. 

Most people leave the work to their gardeners, but, wiicn 
you have got expert and have mastered the use of the doulile- 
handled shears, it is a fascinating pursuit of a summer’s evening 
for those who are not always playing games, and one that grows 
in interest; there are the possibilities of improving outlines 
and of forming archways and objects with something to show 
for your trouble, and there is always the satisfaction of going 
forth next morning to admire, or otherwise, the fruits of your 
labours. 





CROWN 


here reproduced the Pope is giving his blessing to the crowd 
from the loggia during the year of Jubilee (1575). For the papal 
coronation an awning was erected, not then in the loggia, but 
on the pavement level with the vestibule and well to the left. 
After the completion of the new St. Peter’s in the seventeenth 
century the Pope, as long as he remained the temporal ruler 
of the States of the Church, was crowned in the great loggia 
over the main door before the eyes of all his subjects assembled 
in the piazza. Pius IX was the 
last sovereign pontiff to receive 
the tiara in this spot; but, to 
the joy of many, the loggia 
was used the other day for 
the present Pope to give his 
blessing ‘‘ Urbi et Orbi,’’ as in 
the days of old before the Italian 
occupation. 

Another illustration shows 
what under the circumstances 
might almost be called~-an 
official picture of the scene 
of the crowning of Pius IX. 
The senior Cardinal Deacon is 
placing the tiara upon tle 
head of ‘the Pontiff, wl.o 
wears over. his chasuble 2 
peculiar striped vestment cal]: d 
the ‘‘ fanon,”’ ‘and over tlis 
again the “‘ pallium,” that band 
of white lambswool, forming a 
sort of collar, which is “‘ tak. 
from the body of Blessd 
Peter,” and, as the symbol f 
archiepiscopal jurisdiction, st !I 
figures in the arms of the se 
of Canterbury. Hanging 0, T 
the rail of the balcony m y 
be seen the upper part of t'e 
richly embroidered ‘‘ portier 
which is always suspend d 
therefrom on such ceremor 21 
occasions. 

As the Pope elect is no i- 
days almost. invariably 4 
bishop already, he has ben 
anointed before in the couse 
of his episcopal : consecrati'1, 
and this unction is not ‘e- 
peated. The ceremony of 
the coronation, therefo’e, 
though lengthy, is in_ its 
broad outlines a very simple 
one. There is the «solemn 
procession from the Vatican 
when the Pope is carried in 
the ‘‘ sedia gestatoria’’ to the 
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High Altar of St. Peter’s, in the course of which progress 
occurs the thrice-repeated extinction of the burning tow, with 
its ‘‘ Holy Father, so passeth the glory of the world.”” Then 
there is the solemn pontifical Mass celebrated by the Pope himsclf, 
when he for the first time communicates, not at the altar but at 
histhrone. For this he kneels in adoration as the Holy Eucharist 
is brought to him, but consumes the Sacred Host standing, 
absorbing the contents of the chalice through the golden “‘ fistola,”’ 
or triple pipe, used for the purpose. The only special edition 
to the ordinary. pontifical Mass is the singing of the ‘‘Laudes ”’ 
(praises) after the First Collect. Here the Deacon chants a 
kind of litany in which he is answered by the choir. This cere- 
mony replaces, beyond a doubt, the acclamations of the people 
of which we read in the ‘“‘ Ordo Romanus.” ‘Graciously hear, 
O Christ,’’ chants the Deacon; and the choir answer, ‘‘ Long 
life to our most holy Lord, Pius, the sovereign Pontiff appointed 
by God and universal Pope.’’ This is repeated thrice. Then 
the Deacon goes on: ‘‘ OSaviour of the world !’’ Answer: ‘Do 
thou assist him,”’ and so on. It used to be a cherished belief 
of the Roman populace that at one point of the ceremony the 
Pontiff was solemnly warned: ‘‘ Annos Petri non videbis ”’ 
( Thou shalt not see the years of Peter’”’). St. Peter is believed 
to have been Pope for twenty-five years, and it is true that down 
to the time of Pius IX no one of his successors had ever reached 
that term. But this supposed reminder of the brief duration 
o} his high office, like the alleged striking of the dead Pope on 
th» head with a silver mallet, is a fable. 

As might be inferred from the fact that the coronation 
wh the tiara takes place, not at the altar, but in the open air, 
be ore the people, the triple crown belongs to the temporal, 
ra uer than the spiritual, aspect of papal authority. It is 
q) te in accord with this that it is worn only in processions 
a’ il other Such less ecclesiastical functions. The triple crown 
w.s also, of old, embroidered, as a symbol of the temporal power, 
uw on the banners of the Holy See, as may be noticed in a section 
o! Hogenberg’s engraving of the great cordnation procession 
© ‘he Emperor Charles V (1530). There we have the standard 
© the Holy See in the centre bearing only the device of the 
tr ole crown, while on one side is carried the banner of Pope 
Clement VII with his personal arms (he was of the family of 
the Medici) and on the other the ‘‘ crusading banner ’”’ used in 
the war against the Turks and marked with the figure of Christ 
upon the Cross. 

With regard to the early history and symbolism of the 
triple crown we know little that is really certain, even after 
the learned monograph on the subject of M. Eugéne Mintz. 
It seems probable that before the eleventh century the Pope wore 
some sort of cap of state, which from the names given to it 
(e.g., “‘camelaucum,” “tiara,” ‘‘ camaurum,” ‘‘ phrygium ’’) 
was probably of Eastern origin. At some time in the eleventh 
or twelfth century this took definite shape as a rather high conical 
white head-covering with a golden circlet round its base. In 
this form the Abbess Herrad of Landsperg depicts it, and also 
the early fresco in the chapel of the SS. Quatuor Coronati. Giotto’s 
fresco in the Lateran, representing the Pope of his own day, 
Boniface VIII, proclaiming the first Jubilee (aA.p. 1300), apparently 
teproduces the same features, and it is to be noted that the 
ornament in these and other early delineations has two lappets 
(‘ infule’’), like a mitre, hanging down behind. It is possible 
that Boniface himself, full of his theory -of the two swords, 
introduced a second coronet to symbolise the Pope’s temporal 
jurisdiction. Then one of his successors at Avignon probably 
added a third crown, either for esthetic effect, or from that 
tendency to go beyond what has-been done before which has 
given us the multitude of rows of tassels in ecclesiastical arms 
of later date, and that three-barred papal cross which in reality 
has only a sort of heraldic existence. It is, in any case, certain 
that from the middle of the fourteenth century onwards the 
papal cap of state, as the effigies of the Popes .on their tombs 
especially show, is always adorned with three crowns. 

By a curious accident a volume of coloured drawings in 
the Print Room of the British Museum preserves for us, the 
memory of two famous pieces. of jeweller’s work, every trace of 
which has otherwise perished. The ‘first is the triple crown 
designed and executed for Pope Julius II by the goldsmith 
Caradosso, Of this great artist Benvenuto Cellini several times 
speaks with warm admiration, and says of him, for example, 
in his “‘ Oreficeria’’: ‘‘ I have seen some paxes of Caradosso’s, 
in half relief and some crucifixes a palm in length wrought of 
the thinnest golden plate, so exquisitely done that I esteemed 
him the greatest master in that kind I had ever seen, and envied 
him more than all the rest together.’’ We know nothing certain 
of Caradosso’s designs or handicraft except what the sketch 
here reproduced may tell us. Julius told his Master of Cere- 
monies, Paris de Grassis, that the tiara had cost him 
200,000 ducats, the equivalent in modern currency of £400,000. 
Luther declares that in 1511 an Italian monk boasted to him 
that the whole of Germany and all her-princes could not pay the 
price of it. The great emerald which the drawing shows at the 
Summit was added, or at any rate reset, in the time of Pope 
Gregory XIII, whose name and arms appear on it. This tiara, 
pussibly on account of its great weight, was broken up 
1. 1789 by command of Pius VI. Another lighter tiara, which is 
0.e of the four or five now actually at the Vatican, may not 
In.possibly: preserve the main features of one which Paul III 
hd made for himself out of a quantity of jewels found in 1544 
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THE BANNERS OF THE HOLY SEE, 
From Hogenberg’s plate of the Coronation Procession of Charles V. 





THE PIAZZA OF OLD ST. PETER’S, 1575: 
The Pope blessing the Jubilee pilgrims from the loggia. 
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THE CORONATION PROCESSION OF THE EMPEROR CHARLES V AT 


BOLOGNA, 1530. 


The Pope and Emperor riding side by side. 
contemporary engraving. 


From Hogenberg’s 
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PAPAL TIARA WORN OF RECENT YEARS. 
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THE TIARA MADE FOR JULIUS II BY CARADOSSO IN I5tIlt WITH 
THE GREAT EMERALD OF GREGORY XIII. 


Feb, 18th, 1922 


in the tomb of Maria, daughter of Stilicho and wife of the E mperor 
Honorius. We know that this triple crown was adorned with 
lilies, Paul III being of the Farnese family, who had lilies in 
their coat-of-arms. 

When Hogenberg engraved his plate of the coronation pro- 
cession of Charles V in 1530 he probably had no very accurate 
sketch to guide him in any matter of minute detail. 1: is, 
however, highly probable that when Clement VII rode biside 
the Emperor on that occasion he was wearing not only Caradosso’s 
tiara, but also Benvenuto Cellini’s s cope- clasp or morse, for which 
& lement the year before had invited designs, being very impa ‘ient 
to have it completed. ‘ After a few day s,’’ says Benve: 

‘I finished my model and took it to the Pope one morning, \ 
Messer. Traiano made me wait till he had sent for Miche 
and Pompeo, bidding them make haste and bring their draw 
On their arrival we were introduced and Michelotto and Po: 
immediately unrolled their papers, which the Pope inspec 
Benvenuto goes on to describe the scene and says: ‘It tu: 
out that all of them had stuck that famous diamond in 
middle of the breast of God the Father. The Pope, who 
excellent taste, observing the mistake, approved of non: 
them ; and when he had looked at about ten, he flung the 
down, and said to me, who was standing at a distance, ‘ Now 
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show me your model, Benvenuto, so that I may see whe: her 
you have made the same mistake as these fellows.’ I c.me 
forward and opened a little round box, whereupon one w: uld 
have thought that a light from heaven had _ struck the 
Pope’s eyes. He cried aloud: ‘If you had been in my 
own body, you could not have caught my idea better, as ‘his 
proves.’ ”’ 

Benvenuto explains how he had put the diamond “ex. ty 
in the centre of the piece and above it God the Father was s) wn 
seated, leaning nobly in a sideways attitude, which ma» a 
perfect composition and did not interfere with the stone’s e! ‘ct. 
Lifting his right hand he was in the act of giving the benedict: \n. 
The cope-clasp itself was, unfortunately, broken up in 17° 7 to 
help to pay the enormous indemnity demanded from the © ope 
by Napoleon. The pointed diamond in the centre was a ery 
famous stone which had belonged to Ludovico Sfcrza, il Moro, 
and also to Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. 

It is interesting to note that the unique volume of drav ings 
at the British Museum from which some of our illustra:ions 
have been taken formed part of the collection of the traveller 
and connoisseur, John Talman, who was the first to be elected 
Director of the Society of Antiquaries when that body was 
reconstituted in 1718. The full length figure of the Pope 
(? Clement XI) vested in cope and tiara is reproduced irom 
coloured sketches in that volume made by G. Grisoni, an 
Italian pro’égé of Talman’s, who came to England, married an 
English wife, and has found a place in the Dictionary ot 
National Biography, 
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“LINCOLNSHIRE ” 


NOTES ON 


VERYBODY is full of grumbles at the moment. Lots 

of hunting people are in full cry down Piccadilly and up 

Bond Street, having been banished for the time, being from 

the covert side by reason of the rampant disease among 

cattle, apart from the way frost recently took charge. 
Trainers of steeplechasers and hurdlers are immensely worried 
by the inroads into their short season made by weather con- 
ditions which are all opposed to the training and racing of horses. 
January brought dreadful weather of every variety of vileness 
un‘il trainers did not know what a day would bring forth, and so 
were hopelessly beaten in an endeavour to make plans for the 
tra ning and racing of horses. Then came the frost in February 
anc abandoned meetings at such places as Warwick, Haydock 
Paik and Hurst Park. Only Gatwick could be brought off last 
week, and truly it was a sorry affair, the few competing being 
tor the most part short of work. The public soon sicken of this 
sort of thing, and it will be understood, therefore, what a lot of 
havoc is created by such interruptions as have been experienced 
laicly. Those interested begin to turn their thoughts to the next 
fla: racing season which is now drawing quite near. 

The frozen state of the training grounds at the time of 
writing is, of course, interfering with plans. Horses intended for 
Lincoln and Liverpool in the first week of the season should 
now be well on the move and be having some pretty fast work. 
M.st of them would be let down towards the end of last season 
ar | the work of bracing them up again to full fighting pitch means 
g ng through the usual gradual stages which should not be 
in: rfered with. It is rather different with the seascned hurdler. 
H. is fit when the frost comes along and the anxiety of keeping 
hi i right is not so great with a half-fit horse. The latter so 
eoily goes back in condition. Such, at any raté, is my experience. 
Wien the Lincolnshire Handicap horses appeared on the scene 
a year ago they were a remarkably well trained and fit lot. 
‘vo year olds were also especially forward as a result of a very 
open winter. We may be sure that we shall be afforded evidence 
in due course of the paralysis which is on training as I write 
these notes. 

I have not the slightest doubt that the plans of trainers and 
owners with horses in the Lincoln are being affected at the 
moment. Of course, it would be most interesting to know which 
trainers are the most concerned, for in that case we should be 
much assisted in solving the riddle. I have been unable to find 
any three or four horses which have been apparently overlooked 
by the handicapper. Yet it may well be that the best handi- 
capped horse in the race is the top weight, Soranus—if only 
he could be trained to perfection! ‘The trouble with him is 
that he has a “' leg,’’ which has to be continually under treatment, 
to keep him going at all. When one bears in mind that he won 
the race last year after being stopped in his work, and how 
unlucky, in my view, he was to lose the Jubilee Handicap, won 
by Paragon, then the idea is impressed on me that he must 
be a really high-class horse. He most certainly looks one, fcr 
he is a grand individual and a model of power and substance 
such as few thoroughbreds are to-day. It is impossible to 
recommend such a horse at this moment, especially with the 
ground as it is. It will be time enough when we are on the eve 
of the race and something definite will be known as to his con- 
dition. His owner also has Polydipsia and Napolyon in the race, 
but my horse would be Soranus, fit and well. His owner, Mr. 
Sol Joel, is abroad, and I do not suppose anything definite will 
be settled until his return. Roman Bachelor was a spring horse 
when he won the Esher Cup two years ago, but older horses 
take more getting fit, and I propose to leave him for the time 
being. Monarch I do not care for as a proposition for Lincoln. 
Excitement at the post would melt away his chances. Fancy 
Man’s trainer is not yet back from a visit to South Africa, and 
I am not inclined to accept him as a serious candidate apart 
from other considerations which do not exactly recommend 
him to me. 

One has heard a lot about Highlander, for whom Mrs. 
Brownlee gave the pretty big sum of £5,000. No doubt he is a 
smart horse in his class. But there must have been some reason 
why he was not more raced last year when Mr. Dawson had the 
training of him. I wonder if it had to do with some hock trouble. 
All my information at the moment is in his favour, and that he 
is doing well in the care of Harry Batho, who a few years ago 
won the race with Long Set for Mr. Sol Joel. Mr. Jack Joel 
has Hamlet and Star Grass in, but the stable also has another 
candidate in Aclare who, however, is in the ownership of Mr. 
Martin Fitzgerald of Dublin. There are possibilities about the 
last named, though I am not quite satisfied that he gets the mile. 
{f he was really fancied when he ran at Doncaster behind 
Crubenmore then he most certainly does not do so. It was on 
Aclare, by the way, at Goodwood in 1920, that there was a 
tremendous gamble, and by winning the Findon Stakes the 
.elding brought it off. I could fancy him if I knew his trainer 
vas well satisfied. Another I pause at is Twickenham, possibly 
ecause he may be an immensely improved horse of which the 
“<St was not seen last season on account of the hard ground. 
i there be a well handicapped horse in the race then it is this one, 
id I advise all who intend to speculate on the race to keep him 
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in mind. I believe his owner, who is the well known professional 
billiard plaver, Mr. Melbourne Inman, is well satisfied with the 
weight, and already they have secured a most excellent jockey 
at the weight. Looking at the horse's form, it is a fact that it 
has been best over a shorter course than a mile, and, therefore, 
some doubt may reasonably exist as to whether he will get the 
course. Obviously the policy to follow is a waiting one, and, 
indeed, it applies to every horse in the race. 

Senhora was second a year ago to Soranus. They meet 
now at 8lb. in favour of the former, and, in my opinion, that will 
not be sufficient to turn the tables providing both are in fit 
condition on the day. Humpty Dumpty is possibly an improving 
sort, and I am not unattracted by Royal Alarm, who is possibly 
only beginning to establish the promise he held out as an early 
three year old. No one talks nowadays about poor Ugly Duck- 
ling, who was alleged to be a certainty a year ago. They piled 
the money on him and so did the public generally, who were 
owed a good deal by the horse through some most expensive 
failures in the past. He failed again, as you know, and though 
no one apparently wants to have anything to do with him now, 
it would not surprise me to find him hypnotising a few more 
people as we draw nearer to the day of the race. After all, he 
showed that he is not altogether a ‘‘ dud” racehorse at Man 
chester last back-end. He ran most gallantly to be only beaten 
a short head in a welter handicap, and it may be that these big 
handicaps are beyond his class. 

Here let me break off from these preliminary remarks on 
the first important flat race of the coming season in order to glance 
at the Grand National, which probably interests far more people 
than the other event, for, after all, there are plenty of important 
handicaps on the Flat but only one Grand National. Let us 
hope that Mr. Topham, who so well manages racing at Liverpool, 
will also fix up matters so that the weather will be splendid and 
in utter contrast with that appalling day two years ago when 
Troytown won and lots of people contracted illnesses from chills. 
We may hope also that Lord Derby will again be honoured by 
the presence of the King and Queen at Knowsley as was the case 
last year. Turning to the race, let me say at once that one horse 
with no chance at all is Sir Huon at 12st. 7lb. Ll am unable to 
follow the reasoning by which Mr. Topham came to give him this 
weight, for in the two races he won at Kempton Park for the 
new Lord Woolavington he did nothing brilliant. I wonder 
if Mr. Topham closely watched the horses that he beat. | 
did, and it is why I believe it has been easy to exaggerate what 
Sir Huon did. St. Ednas has won since, but that fact does not 
obliterate my original impressions of Sir Huon’s races. In my 
opinion he has no earthly chance for the Grand National, and | 
am surprised that Lord Woolavington accepted with him. 
If he and his trainer should share my opinion they will doubtless 
take him out forthwith. I would prefer Southampton in the same 
ownership, though, for a horse which is quite an untried pro- 
position round Liverpool, he surely has been given plenty of 
weight at 11st. rolb. 

Shaun Spadah, of course, one must respect as a past winner 
and one that can certainly jump the country. We have no 
evidence in public so far this season that he is as good as he was, 
but there is plenty of time to have that point cleared up. | 
expect there is not much wrong with him. I do not care very 
much for the Franco-American candidate, Duettiste, though 
there is no doubt he has excellent form of its kind. But then 

‘ National’”’ credentials are something apart from all else in 
steeplechasing. Wavertree does not appeal to me in spite of the 
enthusiasm of his trainer, Mr. Withington, for this horse. | 
prefer Music Hall, which, probably more than any other, fulfils 
my idea as to what a ‘ National’’ type of horse should be. 
For a long time after he was bought for a big-price this horse 
was wrong, but the trouble seems to have been overcome, and 
since the season started he has been gradually running into 
fitness. I daresay his owner and trainer would have liked 
another 1olb. off his weight, but then they are by no means 
peculiar in that respect. Iam not sure that St. Bernard, delight- 
ful jumper though he is, will be quite big enough for the job 
though the event in the past has been won by some just as limited 
in size as he is. Certainly it would not be right to talk about 
St. Bernard as a small horse, and yet he is small when you compare 
him with such champions as Jerry M and Troytown. Size is 
undoubtedly an advantage providing you get all the other 
attributes that go to the making of the steeplechaser. 

Unquestionably the pick of the handicap in the light of 
what was seen a little while ago at Sandown Park is Arravale. 
If one only knew whether he would survive the perils of the 
fences! In that case it would not be necessary to look further 
for the winner. For Liverpool I would not want a better jockey 
and horseman, than his trainer, Mr. Percy Whitaker. He is 
gallant and capable in spite of his fifty years, and his siyle of 
riding, though not by any means as modernised as is usual 
elsewhere, is, nevertheless, what is most wanted in this case. 
After all, the great thing is to maintain contact with your horse. 
One simply cannot get away from the great chance of Arravale 
under only 1ost. rolb. On the flat he would surely give weight 
Mr. Whitaker 


and a beating to any other entered in the race. 























also has the excellent “‘ novice’ of this season, Ardgour, in the 
race with 2lb. more to carry, as well as Ardonagh. His stable 
may never have had such a fine chance of winning the race, 
and though he may have many years before him as trainer, 
vet the distinction to him of winning the race would be increased 
many times were he to ride the winner. I sincerely hope he 
may do so if only because of the splendid way he has supported 
the best class of steeplechasing for many years past. It is 
likely, I suppose, that Clashing Arms will be the best from the 
stable of the Hon. Aubrey Hastings. I cannot see that Tom 
Coulthwaite is going to be reckoned with as was the case in the 
years when he was successful with Eremon and Jenkinstown. 
Frank Hartigan’s best will, apparently, be Norton, who has 
won a minor steeplechase over the course, and now that The 
Bore is no longer in the race, his owner, Mr. Harry Brown, can 
only turn to the Grand Military Gold Cup winner, Pay Only, and 
Ashwood, the latter being in the ownership of Lord Londes- 
borough. I would prefer Pay Only, though she may be wanted 
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in the interval for another Grand Military. The many grouped 
on the rost.mark, because they could not be placed any lower, 
are, indeed, a motley crowd, though it is not unlikely that before 
we reach the day of the race we shall have one or two of the 
number showing form such as will arrest the notice of those 
favouring likely light weights. When all is said and done, 
however, the winner is never so hard to find as is generally sup- 
posed. You must have a horse that can jump and will get the 
course. Very few come into the final calculations, as so many 
in the entry each year are unproved Liverpool propositions, 
Occasionally tradition is broken by the success of one that had 
not the qualifying credentials, but on the whole it pays to ac: ept 
only those with Liverpool qualifications. So in spite of Arravcle 
we shall have Shaun Spadah and one or two others continu illy 
in the picture between now and the race. If such as Arravale 
are looked upon with particular favour now it may be becéiuse 
so few in the whole entry seem to have the credentials in 
question. PHILIPPOs. 





THE LADIES’ 


WELL DONE THE LADIES! 
EING or trying to be impartial is a very dull business; 

and personally I went to last week’s meeting of the L.G.U. 

an open and avowed partisan of the conservative side, 

and rejoiced exceedingly when the assembled delegates 

sat heavily upon the reformers. As probably everybody 

knows by this time, there was a proposal by Miss Leitch that 
there should be three rounds of score play in the Ladies’ Cham- 
pionship, from which four players should emerge to play off 
by thirty-six hole matches. To this there was an amendment 
in favour of thirty-six holes of score play and thirty-two players 
to play off by match play. Neither of these found favour, 
and the amendment of the Surrey ladies was passed, leaving things 
as they were, save for the exclusion of candidates having a handicap 


prohibitive of the remotest chance of success. In favour of 


Miss Leitch’s proposal a good deal was said about “ fairness ”’ 
and “‘ the luck of the draw,” but really there is such a thing as 
getting fainness on the brain. Never was there a worse possible 
example than the Ladies’ Championship to back up these super- 
equitable doctrines. There is no possible, probable shadow of 
doubt that Miss Leitch has been for scme time the strongest lady 
golfer, and she has won the last three Championships. Before 
she began to reign there were Miss Dodd and Miss Ravenscroft 
now Mrs. Macbeth and Mrs. Dobell respectively), and nobody 
ever ventured to assert that they were not worthy champions. 
The English Ladies’ Championship, too, played on the same 
system, has produced Miss Wethered as the champion two years 
running, and no other system could possibly have produced a 
better. 
and | believe in everybody’s—been a most enjoyable one, full 
of good golf and good fun. I quite impenitently mention good 
fun because, after all, golf is a game, though it may not feel 
much like one when one is agonising at the nineteenth hole. 
Then, hurrah for match play and down with reform, say I! 


The Ladies’ Championship has always in my experience 





TRIPLE BRONZE. 

It was interesting to observe at this meeting that the ladies 
had for the first time a lady * ” and incidentally, a 
perfectly admirable one, Mrs. Lewis Smith. As a rule this post 
is occupied by a trembling male vice-president of the Union, 
and though he may be very learned in procedure and resolutions 
and amendments, he generally knows very little about the 
extremely intricate rules that govern ladies’ golf. As I sat 
listening to some of the questions discussed, I could not help 
reflecting that it was almost like hearing a discussion on foreign 


chairman, 


politics in a foreign language. There was scarcely a single point 
raised as to which I should not have been ‘ what the Italians 
call reg’lar flummoxed.’’ The variety of—to me—mysterious 
competitions alluded to and the different rules about returning 
scores and getting handicaps made me realise for the first time 
that golf, as played by some ladies is in many ways altogether 
a different game from that played by most men. 
thing, ladies are much braver. 


For one 
They are always wanting to do 


what men are frightened of doing except at long intervals, 
namely, to compete in a set battle either with a flesh and blood 
adversary or a card and pencil. 


There was a proposal, which 


GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP 


By BERNARD DARWIN. 









I did not wholly understand, as to restricting the powers of 
certain ladies of the “‘ bronze ”’ class in the matter of sending in 
cards. One speaker appeared to think this tantamount to 
restricting these players in the number of rounds they might 
play. She could hardly envisage the possibility of a mere 
casual round with no scoring card. It is a noble spirit. If 
I had it how might I not improve! whereas what I want to do 
is to sneak away with a nice, mild friend who will not be too 
exacting in the matter of short putts and win his half-crown in 
the strictest privacy. I have not the es triplex of the ‘‘ bronze” 
ladies, and very few men have. 


CHEERING NEWS FROM WESTWARD HO! 

There are some courses the condition of which is far 
beyond local interest, and Westward Ho! is emphatically one 
of these. I have just received a cheering message from there and 
no doubt other people will like to be cheered by it too. Westward 
Ho! suffered, like many other courses, cruelly from the drought. 
The water, which was laid on to all the greens and tees, was cut 
off owing to the shortage, and there may be said to have been 
no water after April. Hence some of the greens perished and 
all of them became quite unworthy of the course’s reputation 
for having the most beautiful turf in the world. Such a catas- 
trophe will not happen again, however. The club is on the point 
of having its own water supply; it will be an established fact 
in a very few weeks now. Some of the greens have been entirely 
relaid and all have been carefully repaired. My informant— 
and he certainly ought to know—says that they should be as 
good as ever again by May. Let us hope that he is right. Last 
summer’s affliction has taught us how great is the value of good 
greens and how dreadfully diminished is the pleasure of playing 
even on the very best of courses, when the greens have become 
unworthy of it. Good greens cover a multitude of sins, and bod 
ones make futile the best laid schemes of the most ingenio's 
architect. 

HALF STROKES IN BOGEY. 

I do not know whether any golf club actually puts into 
practice a suggestion I heard the other day, namely, the use of 
half strokes in a Bogey score. Everybody knows that Bogvy 
is at best a compromise and a makeshift. There is always a 
large number of holes on any course that are of much the sare 
length and difficulty. A good player ought to do any individ: al 
one of them in four, but human nature being fallible, he, in fa: ¢, 
takes a five now and again. If Bogey dogs them all in four apiece 
he is too good; if he does each of them in five he is not good 
enough, and so some of the holes are made fours and some fives 02 
no ascertainable principle. This difficulty can be got over )y 
making some of the more doubtful holes four anda halfeach. in 
that case, of course, no one can halve the hole with Bogey ;_ tie 
player must either win it or lose it, but I see no great harm in 
that ; it should indeed add to the gaiety of. Bogey, which is not at 
present great. If it is objected that vulgar fractions are ‘“ not 
golf” it may fairly be retorted that neither is Bogey. It is 
only a device for giving people a not too agonising form of 
card and pencil competition, and by no means so venerable that 
liberties cannot be taken with it. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


FOOT AND MOUTH DISEASE. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—I send you a photograph showing the 
practice which is being followed at a Yorkshire 
farm, of asking all visitors to disinfect their 
boots before entering the farm, in order to 
minimise the risk of carrying the germs of foot 
and mouth disease. It is of great importance 
that farmers should themselves do everything 
they can to check the spread of contagion. It 
often happens that a farmer who sees suspicious 
signs in his cattle will send for a neighbour to 
come and advise him whether indeed the dreaded 
disesse has in fact broken out. The visitor 
mav then return to his own steading to examine 
his own beasts, and if the first herd was infected 
he is likely to carry disease home with him. 
Ma: I take this opportunity of referring to 
the Times leader of Monday, the 13th inst., 
with its suggestion that the policy of slaughter 
is a ‘‘ counsel of despair and a clear indication 
that research into the disease has been insuffi- 
cier‘ly pursued.” The leader writer goes on 
to <uggest “that the Minister of Agriculture 
shold forthwith call on the Royal Society 
to rominate a small Committee of the ablest 
gen-ral pathologists in the country to be 
asso-iated in investigation with Sir Stewart 
Sto. kman and his specialised staff.” It seems 
to |e forgotten that precisely this policy was 
initi:ted by Lord Lee of Fareham about two 
yea’; ago when he was Minister of Agriculture. 
He {felt strongly that the general pathologists 
skilicd in all the problems of ‘‘ filter-passers ”’ 
and ‘‘ carriers ”’ should be called in to contribute 
of their wisdom to the perplexing problems of 
foo! and mouth disease. The Committee was 
dui. appointed under the Chairmanship of 
Pro'essor Robert Muir of Glasgow, and such 
wel! known pathologists as Sir John McFadyean, 
of the Royal Veterinary College of London ; 
Professor C. J. Martin, the Director of the 
Lister Institute ; Professor J. M. Beattie of 
the University of Liverpool ; and Mr. Clifford 
Dobell of the Medical Research Committee, 
also served. It is understood that their report 
is about to be issued and that it will be found 
to be in effect a confession of failure to throw 
any fresh light on the subject. If this is so it 
will only confirm the observation of a distin- 
guished Italian scientist that ‘‘in the face of 
Foot-and-Mouth the scientific world stands 
disarmed.” That is no reason why attempts 
at further research should be abandoned, but 
it does seem a justification for pursuing the 
policy of slaughter until such time as patholo- 
gists can produce an effective serum, or some 
other treatment of proved success. The main 
trouble with “foot and mouth” is that a 
natural attack of it confers no immunity. It 
has often been found in France that, when 
the disease has swept over a farm, resulting 
in death for a few of the cattle and great 
deterioration for the rest, a fresh attack has 
broken out within so short a time as four 





FIGHTING INFECTION ON A YORKSHIRE FARM. 


months, involving those animals which had 
suffered previously. The whole theory of serum 
treatment is that by setting up artificially, but 
ona very slight scale, the pathological conditions 
of a disease, it confers immunity from full 
attack when the subject is open to infection. 
If, however, no such immunity is conferred, 
the value of a serum disappears.—W. B. 





To THE EpiTor. 
Sir,—With regard to the present epidemic of 
foot and mouth disease I should like to pass 
on to your readers the experience of a successful 
and many years retired North Lancashire 
farmer during a former outbreak in the 


_ seventies. He has evidently been a very 


observant man, as may be gathered from his 
general conversation, and he noticed in the 
published statistics of the losses that the salt 
districts of Cheshire were comparatively immune 
though not wholly so. Accordingly he set his 
wits to work and began to impregnate his cattle 
with salt in every way possible. He mixed 
it with their chop and their food and put rock 
salt in the fields and strewed parts of their 
pasture with a thin sprinkling, light enough 
not to injure or wither the grass. Beginning 
with small quantities and gradually increasing 
the amount, he gradually built them up to take 
a quantity that would have made their food 
nauseous but a short time before. The result 





MALVERN BOYS TOBOGGANING. 





was that his animals were very, very slightly 
affected and not one of them died, whereas 
his neighbours on both sides lost heavily. The 
outbreak in the ‘seventies was more gradual 
than the present one and gave more time 
for full preparation. All the same, the ex- 
perience of this octogenarian friend may be 
of value to many even yet. Salt is good, say the 
Scriptures, and the salutary disease-resisting 
virtues of salt are manifold. The superior flavour 
of mutton when the sheep have been fed on 
saltings is well known. There is a village which 
impinges on Morecambe Bay which has re- 
claimed a stretch of land that was until! recently 
sea-washed and which had practically been 
made by deposit after deposit of seaweed. 
The potatoes grown on this land are known for 
miles around. They are mostly of the rough- 
skinned varieties, such as Arran Chief, which 
may be known by their cleanly skins, entirely 
free from a suggestion of disease, and they boil 


like balls of meal.—J. D. 


To THE Epiror. 
S1r,—It is suggested in the Press that the germs 
of the present epidemic are spread by starlings. 
It might equally well be said that starlings 
have imported this disease into this country 
from abroad, for they are much greater migrants 
than people suppose them to be. As a ringer 
of birds on a large scale, I have a mass of 
statistics showing not only the recovery of 
birds marked in this country, but also those 
marked in Finland, Russia, North Germany, 
Denmark, etc. Russian-bred starlings are quite 
common in Britain in winter. Such being the 
case, it is just possible that they have carried 
the disease from those countries, where I 
believe it is very rife, and so infected the flocks 
and herds of this country—H. W. Rosinson. 





A GAZEBO IN DANGER. 

To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—1 am very glad to see your columns being 
used again for the purpose of trying to save 
an interesting architectural feature. The outlook 
room in question is a picturesque addition to 
the house, quite in keeping with the character 
of the rest of the building and a charming thing 
in itself. Whether this room is saved or destroyed 
it is good to know that through your paper 
there is gradually coming into existence a 
public opinion and taste to which the owners 
of old houses of architectural merit must pay 
attention. Their interest is, after all, only a 
lifetime’s, while the nation’s interest remains 
as long as the kuilding stands and increases 
with its age.—C. H. REILLy, School of Archi- 
tecture, University of Liverpool. 





To THE EpDITor. 
Sir,—I send you a photograph of Malvern 
College boys tobogganing. I think you will 
agree that they look extremely jolly and that 
there are some compensations even for snow. 


—B. 








DEW COLLECTING. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—The scientific explanation of dew ponds 
is that after sunset the water acts as a condenser, 
converts into mist the air above it, and the 
mist falls as water into the pond. The latter 
thus gains more from condensation at night 
than it loses bv evaporation in the daytime. 
This state of affairs is due to the existence of 








A DEW _ RESERVOIR, 

some material of an insulating nature between 
the clay bed of the pond and the earth, so that 
the temperature of the latter does not affect 
the pond. Many people have been attracted 
by this phenomenon, and now a new application 
of the same principle has been made by a 
well known English architect, Mr. S. B. Russell. 
His scheme consists in reversing a dew pond 
and making it into a covered reservoir, the 
cover acting as the insulator and condenser. 
On a site at Hitchin in Hertfordshire Mr. 
Russell has converted a small experimental 
dew reservoir. This has been in operation 
since the beginning of November, and already 
a considerable quantity of. water is collected 
in it. A similar reservoir of larger dimensions 
is shown by the accompanying sketch. In 
forming these reservoirs a slight excavation 
is made, the earth removed being banked to 
form the sides, while the top surface, or con- 
denser, is enclosed by a corrugated iron fence, 
made more sightly by a hedge around it. The 
cover is constructed with sufficient slope to 
allow the condensed water to drain readily 
into the cistern below, and as the enclosed air 
is kept at a low temperature, it assists in main- 
taining a low temperature also in the insulating 
cover, the condensing qualities of which are 
thereby increased. Mr. Russell states that his 
dew reservoirs can be made in standard sizes 
from t1oyds. to 22yds. square, increasing in 
multiples of 2yds. at a time, with a storage 
capacity from 12,000 gallons to about 60,000 
gallons and costing in ordinary circumstances 


from £275 to £1,200.—R. R. Pp. 


A RHINOCEROS AS A PET. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—I send you a photograph of a young 
thinoceros about six months of age which was 


SIX MONTHS OLD. 
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caught last September on Kajaba Plains in 
East Africa. He weighs rost. and is very strong 
for his size. He fought gallantly before being 
captured, and it took three natives to bring him 
into camp. Once he was there, however, he 
became perfectly tame and affectionate and 
ran loose about the camp. Later he was-taken 
to a coffee plantation, when he continued to be 
a most engaging pet.—M. Ursuta MIDDLEDITCH. 


JOEY AND HIS ALARM BELL. 
To THE EpiItTor. 

Sir,—Would the following incident be of 
interest to your readers? I have a tame 
Budgerigar, nearly two years old, which I have 
reared myself. He is very clever and can talk 
quite well. He says, ‘‘ Pretty boy, Joey,” 
“ Kiss pretty Joe,” ‘“‘ Come on and kiss me 
quick,” ‘‘ Poor Joey,” and other similar phrases. 
The other day he was sitting on his water tank 
saying “‘Come on” very loudly. I did not 
take any notice at first, but as he went on saying 
it, I went to his cage and found that he had 
no water. He has a small bell in his cage which 
he plays with during the day. He sleeps on a 
table near my bed, and a few nights ago I was 
awakened by Joey, who was ringing his bell 
violently. I turned on the light and lay and 
listened, and after a pause I heard a slight 
scuffing on the floor of the cage, and a mouse 
ran out. Was Joey ringing his bell to wake 
me or to frighten the mouse? Anyhow, he 
succeeded in both ways.—D. PEMBERTON. 


HORNS- FROM THE NAGPUR FOREST. 
To THE EpiTor. 

Sir,—The enclosed photograph of a remarkable 

sambur, which is at present at Messrs. Rowland 


A REMARKABLE SAMBUR. 


Ward’s, Piccadilly, may be of interest to your 
readers. It was shot by Mr. C. H. Turner, 
13th Hussars, in the Narhai block of the 
Nagpur Forest Division, in February, 1920, 
during an early morning stalk. The measure- 
ments, of course, are not remarkable, but for 
a malform of this type it is unusually regular 
and symmetrical, and shows the massive horn 
growth characteristic of the sambur. The main 
beams appear to bifurcate above the brow tine, 
though the pedicles are uninjured and there 
is no visible cause for such bifurcation. I am 
indebted to Mr. Turner for permission to 
use the photograph and for the information 
which accompanies it.—FRANK WALLACE. 


THE LITTLE OWL. 
To THE Epiror. 


Sir,—I cannot agree with Mr. Collinge in 
saying that the little owl’s percentage of destruc- 
tion of young game birds, etc., is small, but 
incline much more to Mr. Harding Cox’s 
opinion, when he describes this little demon as 
“a perfect pest and nuisance.”’ Only last 
week my keeper on two consecutive days found 
the half devoured bodies of a thrush and a 
blackbird, which he felt sure was the work of a 
little owl. He accordingly placed the remains of 
both birds in a trap, where they were found, and 
before evening set in, caught a little owl. I 
am told by a keen observer that this species 
has taken to nesting in rabbit burrows. A year 
or two ago there were none about here 
—in Herefordshire—now they are rapidly 
increasing, and I tremble for the fate of 
song birds, which, in addition to their xsthetic 
charm, are most beneficial to agriculture. 
—Huvpert D. AstLey. 


AN OLD ARMCHAIR. 
To THE EpIror. 


Sir,—The enclosed snapshot is of a very old 
armchair which I have; it came from Car 
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AN OLD NOTTINGHAM CHAIR, 


Colston Hall, Car Colston, Notts, and was 
at one time the property of Colonel F. Hacker, 
The seat is of laths, as is the back. | 
think that the chair is made of oak and is 
fastened together by wooden pegs. May I 
ask if any of your readers can give me an idea 
as to the probable age; it was old when it 
came from Car Colston Hall. Perhaps the 
design may tell its probable age ; it is in good 
condition, but the legs are getting worm-eaten. 
Sometimes these old relics are worth con- 
sideration —J. H. N. 


[It is not possible to pronounce definitely 
on the age of the chair without examination, 
but the photograph suggests that it is not 
earlier than the time of Sheraton, who pub- 
lished his ‘‘ Cabinetmakers’ and Upholsterers’ 
Drawing-Book ”’ in complete form in 1794. 
The vertical balusters in the back are a familiar 
Sheraton feature. In this piece they are 
curiously combined with the intersecting circles 
of the legs and arms, a form which has an 
Italian sixteenth century ancestry. As _ the 
chair is apparently of country make the date 
suggested must be accepted as merely approxi- 
mate. The chair is emphatically worthy of 
careful preservation. It is, of course, quite 
possible that the frame is much older than the 
back and seat, but for a definite pronouncement 
a larger and clearer photograph would be 
necessary.—ED.] 


ABERDEEN AND THE MARE. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—I am sending you a snapshot of my 
young Aberdeen terrier leading my mare, 


THE 


A FRIENDLY LEAD. 


which he does regularly. I hope it mig! 
of interest to you.—MUuRIEL PAuLt. 


*A PLAGUE OF BLACK ANTS.” 
To THE EpITorR. 
Sir,—I do not know if your correspon.ient 
would be interested or care to try my Wa) 
of getting rid of ants, which I have done : any 


times in my garden. All I do is to get some 
essence of camphor and put about a ‘ea- 
spoonful into a gallon of water and then 
water the nest with the rose on the can: s0 
far, I have never had a failure. In about two 
days there is not even one ant to be seen, 
and often the nest‘has been among rock piants, 
etc., and these plants have not suffered in 
any way, so far as I have been able to observe. 
I have used this means of getting rid of them 
for years, and we generally get a few nests 
each year, but who told me or how | firs: 
heard of the remedy I cannot remember.— 
SYDNEY CROSBIE. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


IMPORTANT IMPENDING 


NGMIRE HALL, Upham and Colworth 

have been so recently mentioned in these 

columns that there is no occasion to 

reiterate what was. said about them. 

They are all for disposal by Messrs. 

Knight, Frank and Rutley, whose list also 
includes Cassiobury Park, Watford (in con- 
junction with Messrs. Humbert and Flint), 
for the Earl of Essex, including the mansion 
with its Grinling Gibbon’s carvings, reputed 
to be among the finest in the country, to be 
followed by the dispersal of the old English 
and French furniture, historical portraits, 
pictures and tapestries; the late Sir Ernest 
Cassel’s sporting estate, Moulton Paddocks, 
of 1,315 acres, near Newmarket, with the 
training ‘establishment ; the Hampshire sport- 
ing estate of Amport St. Mary’s, with the 
mansion and 1,540 acres, in the noted shooting 
district around Andover ; Sir Hew Dalrymple’s 
Noth Berwick estate of 2,500 acres, including 
the major portion of the town of Berwick 
and the ruins of Tantallon Castle, around the 
wal. of which many battles were fought 
bet een Cavaliers and Roundheads, and in 
ear.«r days under the banner of James V ; 
the [oat estate, Sussex, of 464 acres, with a 
res ience dating from the seventeenth century 
an. including the manor of Pulborough ; 
6oo acres of the Leighton and Nant Cribau 
est. es, in Montgomeryshire, for Captain J. M. 
Ts .or (having sold several holdings to the 
ter nts);  Slains Castle and Longhaven, 
~.9 acres in Aberdeenshire, for Sir John 
FE! rman, including the Castle and forty-nine 
fa as; Thickthorn, Kenilworth, in the centre 
of » fine hunting country with Tudor residence, 
st. farm and 210 acres; and Grindon Hall, 
Sunderland, the home of the late Sir Theodore 
Doxford, the shipbuilder. 

On the estate of Kinloch, Perthshire, 
4,000 acres, to be offered on February 28th 
at Hanover Square, is one of the best moors in 
the county, and a bag of over 2,000 grouse was 
obtained there in one season. The Dumfries- 
shire sporting estate of Crawfordton, has a 
grouse moor of 1,200 acres, and, with eight 
farms, extends to 4,000 acres. 

Other properties to be submitted by the 
Hanover Square firm are Ashe Park, of nearly 
goo acres, between Basingstoke and Andover ; 
Ifield Lodge, Crawley, 57 acres; Avenue 
House estate, Stratford-on-Avon, of 60 acres ; 
Hadleigh, a _ residential property close to 
Burnham Beeches; Hillbrook, Iver Heath, 
96 acres, with trout fishing (in conjunction with 
Messrs. Battam and Heywood); Sir Peter 
McClelland’s residential property, Springfield, 
near Potter’s Bar; and The Botches, Wive!s- 
field Green, an early sixteenth century house, 
with oak beams and raftered ceilings, and 
judiciously modernised. 

For Major J. H. P. Leschalles they are to 
sell Glenfinart, Argyllshire, 7,356 acres, with 
mansion, fishings and moors. ‘They are also 
to sell Ivy Bank, Mayfield, 160 acres, outlying 
portions of Sharden, Sussex, also Hylands, 
448 acres, near Chelmsford, where Lord 
Kitchener held his last review. 


CLEEVE PRIOR. 


(CLEEVE PRIOR MANOR, Worcestershire, 
is for sale with early possession, by Messrs. 
E. G. Righton and Son, owing to the death of 
Mr. H. G. Hiorns. It was described and 
illustrated in Country Lire of May 26th and 
June gth, 1900, and is of the same order of 
ancient manorial houses as Rous Lench Court, 
in the same county, referred to recently at 
some length in these colomns, as being in the 
market through Messrs. Norfolk and Prior. 
Topiary work at Cleeve Prior reaches the very 
limits of the perfection of that art. The 
famous yew avenue, representing the twelve 
Apostles and the four Evangelists, is one of the 
quaintest garden features in England. 

___The estate of 500 acres is on the borders 
of Warwickshire, in the Shakespeare country, 
within a mile and a half of Bidford. This 
village was a royal demesne from the time of 
Edward the Confessor to the reign of John, 
who gave it in dowry to Llewellyn, Prince of 
North Wales, who had espoused his daughter 
Joan. The Bishop of Bath and Wells bought 
the manor of Bidford in the reign of Edward I. 
Early in the reign of Henry VII the manor 
¢- heated to the crown on the attainder of its 
tien owner, Lord Lovell, and it afterwards, 
b: royal grant and otherwise, passed through 
iuany successive ownerships. 


It will be seen that the whole district is 
very full of historical interest, and Cleeve 
Prior has pther neighbouring spots of peculiar 
attractiveness, not least that estate, somewhat 
farther north, in Warwickshire, where, accord- 
ing to ‘The Formal Garden in England,” 
the Sermon on the Mount is shown in clipped 
yew, the disciples and the crowd being well 
brought out. 

Cleeve Prior stands high on a lovely range 
of hills, with a yew avenue which the monks 
of Worcester trained and cut with subtle craft. 
The house is a charming example of its period, 
having mullioned windows and_ massive 
chimneys, and many quaint features, and the 
whole nestles comfortably in the midst of grand 
old trees of various sorts. The land here, 
of which it has been well said that “ it entices 
even the lazy to industry by the prospect of a 
hundredfold return,” includes a portion of 
the Cleeve Hills, sloping down to the Avon, 
and affords fine views of that river valley. 
The lordship of the manor of Cleeve Prior 
will pass to the purchaser. 


AN EARLY MANOR HOUSE. 


ANOTHER early manor house, Lydiate 

Old Hall, near Liverpool, has been lately 
offered by Messrs. Boult, Son and Maples. 
Built by Lawrence Ireland, just after the battle 
of Bosworth, in the half-timbered style, Lydiate 
Old Hall passed by marriage, in 1750, to the 
Blundells of Ince Blundell. It consisted 
originally of a quadrangle of which the eastern 
side and entrance archway has been pulled 
down, with an inner gateway and external porch, 
on which may still be seen the shield of the 
builder and the roses of York and Lancaster. 
Through an old iron studded doorway there is 
access to a covered archway dividing the old 
court hall from the great kitchen, which has 
been recently repaired. Fine old oak carving 
enriches some portions of the structure, and a 
thorough examination, lately made, of the 
timberwork, revealed it as still substantially 
sound, though here and there requiring 
renovation. 


WELL KNOWN VENDORS. 


MAJOR-GENERAL SIR LOUIS J. BOLS, 

D.S.O., is willing to accept a very moderate 
price for his fine old residence at Chalford, 
in the Cotswolds, close to Stroud and Cirences- 
ter, known as Hyde House. Messrs. Norfolk 
and Prior are the agents for the vendor. The 
house has been restored and modernised, but 
all the original features, such as Adam ceilings, 
fireplaces and mahogany doors have been care- 
fully retained, and the grounds and adjoining 
pasture extend to 123 acres. 

The same agents are to sell Captain R.N. J. 
Begbie’s Cardiganshire estate, Mabws, and 
204 acres near Aberystwith. The sixteenth 
century stone house has a real old Jacobean 
staircase. It stands in a well timbered district, 
where hunting, fishing and shooting may be 
enjoyed. 

Major-General Ross, D.S.O., has instructed 
Messrs. Norfolk and Prior to dispose of 
Oaklands, Curdridge, not far from Botley 
station, and midway between Portsmouth and 
Southampton. Sixteen acres surround the 
comfortable house, which has central heating 
and a petrol gas installation. 

Constance, Duchess of Westminster, has 
directed Messrs. Farebrother, Ellis and Co. 
to sell her New Forest place, near Lyndhurst, 
of 17 acres, comprising the house, fitted with 
electric light and central heating, and there are 
a garage and stabling, as well as three or four 
cottages. Other New Forest residences in the 
market include a modern house and 24 acres, 
freehold, for £4,200, in the hands of Messrs. 
Rebbeck Bros., one of five properties, aJl for 
sale at stated prices, announced in these columns 
by the Bournemouth firm last week (page xxix). 
For £13,500 there is a very pleasantly situated 
old house, replete with modern comforts, for 
disposal by Messrs. Gudgeon and Sons, with 
200 acres, in an excellent hunting, shooting and 
golfing of part Hampshire. 


HOUSES AND FURNITURE. 
NORTH BERWICK, Gullane, Muirfield and 
Luffness golf links are all close to Stamford 
Hall, a modern house with 5 acres, for sale 
through Messrs.Waddell, McIntosh and Peddie, 
W. S., of Edinburgh. Drem station, on the 


SALES 


main line from London to Edinburgh, is four 
miles away. 

Toddington Manor, Beds., having been 
sold, as announced in these columns last week, 
Messrs. James Styles and Whitlock will, on 
February 22nd and 23rd, jointly with Mr. 
Wallace A. Foll, sell the antique furniture and 
plate, including eight chairs of the time of 
Charles II, a Chippendale writing desk, a 
Sheraton spinet, a carved oak screen, a George 
II silver tankard and other valuable items. 
Messrs. James Styles and Whitlock have sold 
a freehold in Adelaide Road, Leamington Spa ; 
Ferry Farm, 77 acres at Wolston, near Coventry ; 
and houses at Southam. ‘They are shortly to 
sell a number of licensed premises in Warwick- 
shire and Northants. 

An old Sussex farmhouse, said to be ‘ full 
of old oak,”’ with 14 acres, is one of the numerous 
offers in Messrs. E. J. Carter, Banks and 
Bennett’s list in these columns last week 
(page xxix). An upset price of £7,500 is quoted 
for Edenhurst and 10 acres at Sevenoaks, which 
will come under the hammer of Messrs. Samuel 
Wallrock and Co., at Winchester House next 
Friday, when No. 48, Park Street, Mayfair, is 
also to be sold. 

Knockholt, a modern house and grounds of 
nearly an acre, will be offered at auction, on 
March 30th, by Messrs. Dibblin and Smith. It 
stands a mile from Woking station, handy for 
many golf courses. 


HOUSING PROBLEMS. 
ANDOWNERS in the neighbourhood of 


towns will do well to demand a reconsidera- 
tion at once of the powers conferred by Sec. 46 
of the Housing, Town Planning, etc., Act, 
1919, coming into operation at the end of the 
present year. Under that section all boroughs 
and urban districts of 20,000 inhabitants and 
upwards are required to prepare and submit 
town planning schemes to the Ministry of 
Health. Under Sec. 45 the Ministry has power 
to permit the development of estates, pending 
the preparation and approval of schemes. 
Stoppage of development and the sterilisation 
of large areas of land over considerable periods 
may, and doubtless will, arise if the Act is 
enforced. The present seems a_ favourable 
opportunity to demand its revision or repeal. 

The Geddes Report estimates the burden 
upon the taxpayer in respect of each house 
provided under public housing schemes will 
be £55 a year. The average cost of the houses 
is put at £1,100 each, and the only means of 
reducing the burden appears to the Committee 
to be to sell the houses, if possible, for as little 
as 50 per cent. of their cost. Once more the 
impracticability of artificial interference with the 
supply and demand for real property is demon- 
strated, and the paralysis of building due partly 
to the 1910 Budget is admitted to have involved 
the country ina charge of 10 millions a year, 
which, subject to any solution that may 
be found, following the present renewed 
discussion of the subject, would continue for 
sixty years. 


PROPERTIES NEAR LONDON. 
"THE ELMS, Forty Hill, Enfield, a charming 


old residence with fine gardens and 
paddocks of 14 acres, is for sale at the price 
of £5,000, by Messrs. Debenham, ‘Tewson and 
Chinnocks. 

Messrs. Collins and Collins are to submit 
further outlying portions of the Shernfold 
Park Estate, situated on the Sussex and Kent 
borders, four miles from Tunbridge Wells. 
The sale will comprise farms, small holdings, 
accommodation land and building sites. Glebe 
and Henley Farms, together form a_ nicely 
wooded sporting property. The whole em- 
braces some 520 acres. ‘The property is to be 
submitted at Tunbridge Wells on March 24th. 

Coming sales by Messrs. Fox and Sons 
include Manston House, a Blackmore Vale 
residence and six acres at Sturminster Newton ; 
Ipley Manor and 215 acres, near Beaulieu, in the 
New Forest ; Stourpaine House and six acres 
near Blandford ; and Bona Vista, St. Mary’s, 
in the Scilly Isles. 

Burghley, Woodspeen, Newbury, has been 
sold since the auction, by Messrs. Thake and 
Paginton, with its grounds of two acres. 
Sales by Messrs. Goddard and Smith include 
the Earl’s Court premises known as Savigear’s 
Riding School, for £4,000. ARBITER. 
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PROGRESS AT WELWYN 








BLOCKS OF HOUSES IN BROCKSWOOD LANE. 
Hennell and James. 


BOUT eighteen months ago, on a lovely day of early of capital to people whose means will not allow them ‘to 
summer, a party of special visitors were invited to pay outright the whole cost of house-building. A good 
Welwyn in Hertfordshire to see where and how the deal of work has already been accomplished in the 
new Garden City was to be made. They : 
were gathered together on some high and 

beautifully wooded ground, and from this Pisgah- 
like vantage-point it was explained that round 
about where they stood would be the best 
residential properties, while just below would 
come the areas occupied by houses of a more 
modest character, and right at the bottom, on the 
flat ground next the railway line, was to be on one 
side the shopping and business area, while on the 
other side was the area allotted to factories and 
similar manufacturing concerns. That was, as I 
say, about eighteen months ago. In the interim 
the realisation of the scheme has been proceeding 
apace, and a visit to Welwyn to-day offers convincing a 
evidence of the substantial and extensive character : af we E —< 
of this new Garden City. Houses are springing up Z K en. L- — ai 
in large numbers, and it is satisfactory to note that — : - 
these have departed from that begabled and somewhat 
make-believe style which has made the term “‘ Garden HOUSES IN HANDSIDE LANE. 
City architecture” rather a by-word. Instead, the 
happier model of the Late Georgian has been followed. 
Most of the houses have been and are being built 
by the Welwyn Garden City Company, which is 
ot a co-partnership nature, inasmuch as after paying 
7 per cent. on its capital the remainder of whatever 
profit there may be is allocated for communal benefit 
The company has its own architectural and building 
staff, and various facilities are offered through public 
utility societies and other means for the advancement 














“* WINDYRIDGE,” HIGH OAKS ROAD. 
Ground and first floor plans of “ Windyridge.” Louis de Soissons. 
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lay-out of roads, and at ‘the present moment 
more than 130 houses are occupied, while another 
170 are either nearing completion, in course of 
construction, or about to be commenced. By mid- 
summer next it is anticipated that fully 300 houses 
will be occupied. In the majority of cases they are 
of brick, in which connection it may be noted that 
a brickworks has been established on the cstate, 
and is now producing 500,000 bricks a year. A 
public store has recently been opened for the con- 
venience of residents, as well as a bank and a post- 
office, and there is a new station on the G.N.R. 
main line. It will thus be seen that Welwyn Garden 
City is coming into being at a very satisfactory rate. 
Nothing has yet been done towards the development 
of the shopping and business area, which will have a 
town square in the middle of it, bisected by a broad 
avenue called Parkway, nor have the factories yet 
zot beyond the stage of architects’ perspectives ; 
but all this will come in time; indeed, considering 
the circumstances and the building difficulties of 
recent years, one is surprised at what has already been 
accomplished at Welwyn. 

The public’s attention has especially been 
directed to it of late by reason of the “ Model Village ” 
which has been evolved in one corner of the area 
under the zgis of the Daily Mail. Here, grouped 
around what may be called a green, are a number 
of houses built in various manners with concrete, 
stone, brick and timber. The most attractive are 
those on the ‘“ Dorlonco” system. This system 
has already been described in Country. LIFE in 
connection with Dormanstown, and it will suffice 
now to say that it consists essentially in forming 
walls and roofs with steel framing, covered on the 
exterior with “ Hy-Rib”’ metal sheathing encased in 
cement-concrete and lined inside with cokebreeze 
slabs. These houses form one side of the green. 
On the other side are various concrete houses: in 
one case built from standardised beams, joists and 
panels pre-cast at the contractor’s yard and bolted 
together on the site; in other cases with Léan 
concrete blocks, each having three vertical cavities 
and forming the whole thickness of the wall in one 
block ; in other cases, again, with “‘ Winget ” concrete 
slabs, built as hollow wall construction. In the middle of the 
green is a concrete house designed by Mr. Louis de Soissons 
(who shares with Messrs. Hennell and James the credit for 
most of the houses at Welwyn). Its walls are hollow, built 
on the C.D.L. system, which employs a mould that is moved 
forward as each section of the wall is completed. This 
house is gaily decked out in colour—Indian yellow walls, 
vermilion windows, grey eaves, blue chuting, and _pergolas 
treated with yellow, blue and green—arresting enough as an 
exhibition feature, but rather weird as a house to live with 
always. Another example of colour applied to architectural 
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HOUSE BUILT WITH HOLLOW CONCRETE WALLS ON THE C.D.L. SYSTEMes 


Louis de Scissons 





HOUSES OF STEEL AND CONCRETE, ‘‘ DORLONCO’’ SYSTEM. 


Adshead and Ramsey. 


IN THE “DAILY MAIL” MODEL VILLAGE, WELWYN. 


form is seen in the amusing Cherry Tree Restaurant, near the 
station. ‘This also was designed by Mr. de Soissons, and with 
its whitewashed fir posts, striped roof, and gaily painted 
interior, is captivating. 

For each of the various methods of building seen 
in the “Model Village” some special claim is made, 
either in respect of speed of erection or cost; but after 
going fully into the matter, one is left with the belief 
that, so far as building a single house is concerned, 
brick still more than holds its own against its newer 
competitors. a KF. 





ENGLAND 


0. IRELAND 


By Leronarp R. TosswILt. 


N spite of political troubles and the distraction of blossoming 
into a Free State, Ireland succeeded in placing in the field 

a team which upheld worthily the high traditions of Irish 

Rugby football. Though beaten, they were in no way 

disgraced and, as usual, gave their slow-starting opponents 
a shake up to prod them awake in the opening stages of the game. 

This national characteristic of beginning a game—and more 
serious matters—in so leisurely a fashion is really a great nuisance 
and very unnecessary! Occasionally we are caught napping 
by it and fail to make up our leeway ; at best, there is always 
the danger of this happening. Two years ago, on the same ground, 
Ireland established such a long lead that the English team only 
wiped it off and achieved a narrow victory in the nick of time. 
Last Saturday England invited a repetition of this by allowing 
the Irish forwards to overrun them and score within ten minutes 
of the kick-off and, with a little more luck, the home team might 
have had one or two more tries to their credit before their oppo- 
nents really got into their stride. 

Lansdowne Road and the most sporting crowd in the world 
make an ideal setting for a Rugby match and an Irish team are 
ideal opponents—implacable foes on the field and the best of 
friends directly the final whistle has been blown, no matter who 
has won. Perhaps it is that an Irishman never loses his sense of 
humour—even when he is being thrown on his head into touch ! 


~~ ee 


I remember that greatest of Irish half-backs, Louis Magee, 
wandering disconsolately up and down the touch-line saying, 
“Can anyone of you lend me a bootlace ?”’ with a plaintiveness 
that was irresistibly funny—to everyone else. Irish forwards 
have always been the most dashing and Irish backs the keenest 
tacklers that you could wish to meet. 

The changes made in the English XV that was beaten at 
Cardiff had strengthened the side considerably, the most important 
factor being the return of W. J. A. Davies. Although it was not 
one of those days when ‘“ Davies—and fourteen others ’’ were 
playing, yet he had a very large share in his team’s success and 
it was evident that his injuries have not resulted in any loss of 
pace. Smallwood’s reappearance was also very welcome; he is 
playing extremely well this year. Bradby, of whom great things 
were hoped, scarcely found his game in Dublin, but he is young 
and, with greater experience, should fulfil these hopes. Although 
he was not brilliant, Pickles, at full-back, was’eminently sound— 
which could not be said of his predecessor. Of the new forwards 
Maxwell-Hyslop was the most prominent, though all justified 
their selection. 

Only four of the Ireland team were new to Internationa 
football, two backs and two forwards. After a promising start, 
the forwards were outplayed by their opponents, though there 
were some typical Irish rushes at intervals ; I fancy th inclu or 
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of W. D. Doherty, the fine Guy’s Hospital forward, would have 
strengthened the pack. The best of the backs was I. G. Wallis, 
who only played against France last year, but was in great form 
last Saturday ; Wallis was the only representative of that fine 
old club, the Dublin Wanderers, for which two other Irish Inter- 
nationals of his name have played—W. A. in the eighties and 
A. K. in the nineties. W. E. Crawford again showed himself 
to be one of the best full-backs who has represented Ireland and 
he was well backed up in the defence by Stephenson and Cussen. 
Cunningham, who usually plays at stand-off half-back, was a 
failure as scrum-worker; he was unlucky in being opposed 
by Kershaw at the very top of his form. 

‘ey For once, it is not possible to be enthusiastic over Lowe ! 
During the first half of the game he was by no means as good as 
usual; afterwards he improved, but it was not one of his red- 
letter days—he already has done enough to justify his canoniza- 
tion in the Rugby Union calendar! Myers played his usual 
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dependable game, but was a little inclined to hold on to the ball too 
long. As for Kershaw, it was, without doubt, fis day. He was 
perhaps helped to a certain extent by the weakness of his v?s-d-vis, 
but, apart from this, he was wonderful and justified the opinion 
already expressed; that he is one of the greatest, if not the ver. 
greatest, scrum-working half-backs who have ever played fo 
England. Although he did not score himself, he led up to eac! 
of the tries and was invaluable in defence. The forwards al! 
did well. Wakefield, as usual, was always on the ball. Gardne- 
is a worthy successor to that other splendid little forward, J. A. 
King, of Headingley, one of the glorious band who were missin 
when ‘“‘ No side’’ was called after the Great War. Maxwell- 
Hyslop also was in good form, but there were no shirkers and 
all lasted to the very end. 

The match was watched by a crowd of 18,coo enthusiasts and 
everyone will hope that happier days in store for Ireland may 
mean a great revival in Irish Rugby football. 





SHOOTING NOTES 


By Max 


SITTING SHOTS NOT SO EASY AS THEY LOOK. 


O matter how experienced a shooter may be, he will 
neatly always confess to being a persistent failure 
at sitting shots. The need for such marksmanship 
does not often arise; in fact, the only sporting reason 
for taking sitting shots is when one steals along 
the hedge sides taking peeps, here and there, in the 
hope of securing a succulent young rabbit tor table use. My 
own first introduction to shooting provided much of this work ; 
there was, for instance, a gamekeeper who wanted unlimited 
rabbits for feeding the young pheasants, and to this end would 
grant me the liberty of about a thousand acres of coverts and 
fields: yet so scarce and so wild were the rabbits that several 
hours of industrious stalking were needed to supply the day’s 
requirements. When, finaily, a rabbit was located at the other 
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FOUR PERFECTLY PLACED SHOTS ON THE PLATE AT 20 YARDS. 


end of the gun one could not afford to miss, vet otten did. 
Similar opportunities were afforded at a certain powder factory 
in Hertfordshire, which was literally alive with rabbits, Saturday 
afternoons being the only time when toll could be taken of them. 
The whole place was a maze of mounds; cuttings and other 
features lending themselves to stalking processes, but the task 
was never easy. Inshooting at targets for the testing of patterns 
one gains a lot of experience in controlling the nervous jump 
which ordinarily destroys the accuracy of what is believed to be 
a rifle-like alignment. The accompanying illustration provides 
a case in point. Four shots were fired from a cylinder barrel at 
the 6it. plate, and easy as it would seem to deliver them with 
the exactitude shown—each truly centred in its allotted corner— 
it is a case of long odds against for any particular attempt. The 
first instinctive, quick aim is best rejected, and its place taken 
by a deliberate holding on to the mark until there is reason to 
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believe that the trigger can be pulled rifle-fashion without 
knowing the precise moment of discharge. This is all very well 
in theory, but if the safety bolt happens to be in the locked 
position, so preventing discharge, a pernicious jerk accompanies 
the final effort at release. Incidentally, the target illustrates the 
ability of a_true_cylinder to cover a 3ft. square at 20 yards. 


STOCK HENS FOR DEPLETED PHEASANT COVERTS. 


This is the time of year when those who do not command 
the services of a regular keeper, but would do something to 
replenish their stock of pheasants, should consider the question 
of turning down a few mature hens. As was pointed out in the 
issue of November roth last, these should be in the highest 
state of health and at the period of life when due for their second 
season of laying. Natural food is not now plentiful, so that 
all which requires doing to ensure their nesting in the chosen 
area is to throw down a little corn daily. Besides keeping them 
at home, this assistance will have the effect of maintaining 
them in a robust state of health in preparation for the laying 
season. Twenty or thirty birds so added to the existing wild 
stock should, in due course, produce a hundred or more birds 
for shooting. The middling poor reputation of turned-down 
birds, whether used for stock or for shooting, arises from prevent- 
able causes. To-day’s problem of restocking unduly depleted 
coverts cannot be solved by the introduction of spent birds 
which have exhausted their vitality by a long career in none 
too spacious enclosures. The only stock worth buying is 
that which carries an indubitable guarantee as to age and 
virility. 

AN INFANT PRODIGY GROWN UP. 


One often wonders what has become of the infant prodigies 
who amazed the older among us by their uncanny skill with the 
gun, as demonstrated at exhibitions in the latter part of last 
century. This reflection is stimulated by the perusal of a 
booklet which was published in the ’eighties and recounts the 
feats of ‘‘ Young Nimrod, otherwise Charlie Brown of Nunhead.”’ 
At the age of seven his shooting career began with the use of 
a ‘410 gun, and as his father kept the shooting ground at the 
place named he witnessed the performances of men like 
Dr. Carver and Ira Payne, picking up the crumbs which fell 
from their table according to the process known as scouting. 
His first engagement was at the Royal Aquarium on March 27th, 
1882 On the day following, having by then got over his 
nervousness, he broke forty-one glass balls in succession, and 
in all eighty-nine out of ninety-one. Two medals, bearing 
suitable inscriptions, register this remarkable feat, which was 
accomplished at the age of eight years and two months.’ The 
remainder of the book recounts his adventures during a compre: 
hensive tour of the country, supplemented by a visit to Berlin 
by way of foreign experience. From one of the appended Press 
notices we learn that he was just an ordinary boy, as simple 
and unprecocious as any other. As a grown-up man he is 
exactly the same, heavy and brawny in figure and still childishly 
fond of firearms. His mature mastery of the gun is not less 
complete, though maybe less exceptional, than that which he 
displayed as a boy. At flighting duck his skill is almost 
uncanny, for he can bring them down almost unerringly when 
a passing flicker is all that one can see to denote their passage 
in the deepening twilight. The last I heard of him showed 
that he was still working at the small arms experimental ranges 
at Woolwich Arsenal. During the war he fired practically 
all the shots which decided whether deliveries of tin hats could 
be passed for use by our soldiers. This was important work, 
because the proof standard was a more or less elastic quantity, 
at each stage demanding the highest tenacity which could be 
attained by progressively improving processes of manufacture. 
And we all know how many were the lives saved by this 
important head covering. 





